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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT 
IN THE BELL SYSTEM 


I; USED TO BE that the owncrs of 
practically every business were them- 
sclves the managers of the business. 
‘Today, as far as large businesses are 
concerned, a profound change has 
taken place. In the Bell System, for 
instance, cmployce management, up 
from the ranks, and not owner manage- 
ment, is responsible for running the 
business. 

This management has been trained 
for its job in the American ideal of 
respect for the individual and equal 
opportunity for cach to develop his tal- 
ents to the fullest. A little thought will 
bring out the important significance of 
these facts. 

Management is, of course, vitally in- 
terested in the success of the enterprise 
it manages, for if it doesn’t succeed, it 
will lose its job. 

So far as the Bell System is con- 
cerned, the success of the enterprise 
depends upon the ability of manage- 
ment to carry on an essential nation- 
wide telephone service in the public 
interest. 


This responsibility requires that 
management act as a trustce for the 
interest of all concerned: the millions 
of telephone uscrs, the h=ndreds of 


thousands of employccs, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of stockholders. 
Management necessarily must do the 
best it can to reconcile the interests 
of these groups. 


_ Of course, management is not infalli- 
ble; but with its intimate knowledge 
of all the factors, management is in a 
better position than anybody else to 
consider intelligently and act equitably 
for each of these groups—and in the 
Bell System there is every incentive for 
it to wish to do so. 


Certainly in the Bell System there is 
no reason either to underpay labor or 
overcharge customers in order to in- 
crease the “private profits of private 
employers,” for its profits are limited 
by regulation. In fact, there is no reason 
whatever for management to exploit or 
to favor any one of the three great 
groups as against the others and to do 
so would be plain stupid on the part 
of management. 


The BUSINESS Cannot succeed in the 
long run without well-paid employees 
with good working conditions, without 
adequate returns to investors who have 
put thcir savings in the enterprise, and 
without reasonable prices to the cus- 


tomcrs who buy its services. On the 
whole, these conditions have been well- 
mct over the years in the Bell System. 
Admittedly, this has not been and 
is not an casy problem to solve fairly 
for all concerned. However, collective 
bargaining with labor means that la- 
bor’s point of view is forcibly presented. 
What the investor must have is deter- 
mined quite definitely by what is re- 
quired to attract the needed additional 
capital, which can only be obtained in 
compctition with other industries. 


Awp in our regulated business, man- 
agement has the responsibility, to- 
gether with regulatory authoritics, to 
see to it that the rates to the public 
are such as to assure the moncy, credit 
and plant that will give the best pos- 
sible telephone service at all times. 

More and better telephone service at 
a cost as low as fair treatment of cm- 
ployees and a reasonable return to 
stockholders will permit is the aim and 
responsibility of management in the 
Bell System. 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, President 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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A Low Bow te Every Reader 





Tue year now drawing to a close, and for 
which this is the last issue, has been the 
most gratifying year we have ever en- 
joyed. We have more readers, more ad- 
vertisers, and, we hope, more friends 
than we had at the start of the year. For 
this we have our readers to thank. For 
if we did not have loyal, friendly, re- 
sponsive readers, there would be no ad- 
vertisers. We are deeply grateful to the 
advertisers whose support has continued 
through the year. Their loyalty makes it 
possible to invest more money in editorial 


research and activity. Our editorial mail 
has increased to the point where we have 
had to add additional help to answer it, 
and even with this extra help we have 
not always been able to answer letters 
as promptly as we would like. We hope 
to do better in 1948. We wish it were 
possible to pop into every reader’s office 
one morning this month and extend our 
best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy, Prosperous 1948. But the best 
we can do is to use this space. And we 
do it from the very bottom of our heart. 
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NO MORE CARBON- SOILED 
HANDS OR LETTERS! 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE 


MODERN WAY 


TO MAKE CARBON COPIES OF 
YOUR TYPEWRITTEN 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH 


“ti 


Everyone’s talking about these mar- 
velous new carbon-interleaved second 
sheets. Simply insert a WATTSPEED 
COPYSET with your letterhead-type 
and snap out! Make one, two or three 
copies at once without ever handling 
carbons or collating second sheets! 
Saves 20% to 40% in time. makes 
cleaner copies! 

STENOGRAPHERS AND EXECUTIVES 

ARE INVITED TO WRITE TODAY FOR 

FREE SAMPLE WATTSPEED COPYSET 

AND PRICE LIST. 


A LF R E OD AtLteown 


WATT 


COMPANY, 1 
MAKERS OF BETTER 
BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1897 
142 WASHINGTON AVENUE, BELLEVILLE 9, WN. J. 


PLANTS: NEW YORK AND BELLEVILLE, N. J 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO., INC. 
742 Washington Avenue 
Belleville 9, N. J. 


We'd like to try your Wattspeed Copy- 
sets. Please send us FREE samples at once! 
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Burn-Resistant Wood 


To the Editor: 


Thanks for the copy of American 
Business mentioning McCall’s September 
Newsletter. Since you singled out a para- 
graph as typical of “just how up to 
date” Washington letters are, I feel com- 
pelled to reply—-for my worry about that 
paragraph is that it was too far in ad- 
vance of actual production of burn- 
resistant table tops for household use 
rather than too far behind. 

The paragraph said: “Burn-resistant 
table and desk tops are being made with 
a thin sheet of aluminum between the 
main wood and the face veneer. The 
hidden metal reflects heat right back and 
won't let the wood burn.” Nothing about 
this being the newest thing in the world, 
although the process used is entirely dif- 
ferent from that used for the furniture 
at the Statler Hotel. 

It is a much newer process for one 
thing—the first desk made using it hav- 
ing been exhibited in the fall of 1946 at 
the convention of the National Stationers 
Association. More important, at least to 
most readers of a mass circulation maga- 
zine such as McCall’s, it was developed 
to cost about 5 cents per square foot, 
where the process used for the Statler 


costs—I am told—50 ,cents per square 


foot. (Just for the burn proofing.) 

The Lumber Manufacturers’ research 
department says that quite a few licenses 
for use of its process are now out, but 
that principally desks are being made. 
How long it will be before housewives 








can walk into furniture stores and buy 
tables made by this process—or that 
used for the Statler—I don’t know, but 
I am sure you will agree with me that 
until they can buy them, burn-resistant 
table tops and desk tops remain news— 
at least to them, and to me.—CurisTINE 
Sapter, director, McCall’s Magazine 
Washington Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Herberger on Retailing 


To the Editor: 


The November issue of AMERICAN 
Business contains an article, “Mr. Her- 
berger Talks About Retailing,” which we 
would like to reprint and distribute to 
our sales organization. An early reply 
would be appreciated as we are desirous 
of placing this information in the hands 
of our salesmen at an early date. Full 
credit will be given to American Busi- 
NESs and your reporter, Eugene Whit- 
more.—J. R. CurisTriANsen, merchandis- 
ing manager, wholesale divisions, Zion’s 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Mr. CHRISTIANSEN: We are glad to 
grant permission to reprint the article 
as requested. 


Office Equipment Display 
To the Editor: 


I noticed the advertisement of the Of- 
fice Equipment Display on page 54 of 
your November issue. Is this show open 
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to the equipment buying public or are 
special tickets or membership necessary 
to attend.—A.rrep E. AMunpson, Spring 
Grove, Minnesota. 


Mr. Amunpson: Yes, the equipment 
buying public will be welcomed to the 
Office Management Association’s equip- 
ment display, to be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, February 2, 3, 4, 1948. 
Admission tickets may be obtained from 
your nearest office equipment and supply 
dealer, or you can write to the head- 
quarters office of Office Management As- 
sociation of Chicago, 105 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 3. 


October Issue Well Liked 
To the Editor: 


Our good friend and long-time cus- 
tomer, A. C. Ackerman, vice president of 
the National Carbide Corporation, has 
called our attention to the most in- 
teresting article on the subject of “Busi- 
ness Gifts” appearing in the October is- 
sue of American Business. Frankly, this 
is one of the best articles on the subject 
we have ever read, and our purpose in 
writing you is to ask your permission 
for its reproduction and local circula- 
tion by our company.—S. W. Muicter, 
manager, K. F. Lees, New York City. 


To the Editor: 


Would it be possible for you to send 
me 10 reprints of the article, “The Top 
Executive’s Real Job,” appearing in the 
October issue of American Busrness? If 
this is not possible, I would like to have 
10 copies of the October issue.—GeorcE 
E. Parker, vice president, Summerill 
Tubing Company Division, Bridgeport, 
Pennsylvania. 


To the Editor: 


In the October issue of American 
Business was an article by John Garth 
entitled, “The Top Executive’s Real 
Job.” I am writing to inquire as to 
whether it would be possible to secure 
250 reprints of this article, as I think it 
is timely, and it is my intention to place 
same before our middle and lower super- 
visory levels —Cuartes V. Moreswortu, 
vice president, John B. Stetson Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN: We are glad to grant 
permission to reprint the article on gifts, 
and have taken care of sending extra 
copies and making reprints, as requested, 
of “The Top Executive’s Real Job.” 


WOFI “Merchandiser” 
To the Editor: 


In the October issue of AMERICAN 
Business reference is made to a manual 
called Office Furniture Merchandiser. 
May we be informed where this manual 
is prepared and from whom it may be 
obtained?—L. A. Howarp, Weber Knapp 
Company, Jamestown, New York. 


Mr. Howanrp: The Office Furniture 
Merchandiser is being distributed by the 
Wood Office Furniture Institute, 730 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. Price $13.50. 
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OBSOLETE EOUIPMENT, 1 
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MANACLES EFFICIENCY 


Is your office help HANDCUFFED? Here’s what to do... 
REPLACE with FRIDEN, the Fully Automatic Calculator. 
Why...because modern exclusive features and Friden Meth- 
ods make figure work easy. You produce only accurate use- 
ful answers to every type of figure work problem. 

Here’s how to do it...just call your local Friden Representa- 
tive and conveniently arrange for a demonstration on your 
own work. Learn how the Friden pays for itself through the 


elimination of costly errors and operator fatigue. 






FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approxi- 
mately 250 Company Controlled 
Sales Agencies throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A.e SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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nee Booklet 


Remington Rand Inc. 
Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines Div, 
Dept AB, 315 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N Y 


Yes! Vd like to know how Remington Rand Book- 
keeping Machines increase accounting efficiency. 
Send me “Toast of the Business World” 


whatever your accounting requirements... 


Remington Rand 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Management efficiency implies effective savings in your accounting 
department, too. Whether your bottleneck is accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, payrolls, or any other important administrative 
application, Remington Rand bookkeeping machines will simplify the 


operation and save you time and money. 


Here are a few reasons why. They’re fast! Automatic balances, 
computed and printed, interchangeable registers, complete electrifica- 
tion and simplicity of operation mean quick results with lower admin- 
istrative costs. These bookkeeping machines prepare two, three or 
more related forms in one operation. For smaller companies, one 
machine can produce accounts receivable, and in a moment or two 


be changed to accounts payable, payrolls, or any other record. 


Ask your local Remington Rand representative to show you how 
these machines will materially increase your accounting efficiency. 


Or write for free booklet “Toast of the Business World’. 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 
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7M Hal Business 


William B. Given, Jdr., 
president, American Brake Shoe 
Company, told members of the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Foundation re- 
cently, “The principal duty of a 
company’s top executive officer is 
to concentrate on the employees 
and their needs, rather than on 
sales or any other company func- 
tion.” Mr. Given says it is more 
important to know the company’s 
people than its customers. He 
ranks good working conditions 
high on the list of employee needs. 
He also said, “Stockholders can- 
not long afford officers who do not 
realize the importance of top 
health and safety conditions.” He 
takes the stand that any amount 
of expense which makes a plant 
safer is a good investment. 


Everybody seems to be telling 
top management what it ought to 
do. That’s the favorite sport of 
writers and speakers, and some- 
times we wonder if top manage- 
ment is not a bit weary of being 
told what it should do. For 
example, there was a speaker ata 
recent important meeting who said 
that the biggest problem before 
top management was to educate 
the public to understand business 
and to accept business leadership. 
He did not explain how this job 
of education was to be carried on. 
In our own naive way we thought 
schools were the places to acquire 
an education. We did not know 
business was supposed to educate 
the people. But if business is to 
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educate people, we would like to 
venture the assertion that the best 
and cheapest way to do it is to 
treat the people fairly, furnish 
them with high-quality goods and 
services at reasonable prices, and 
treat those employed reasonably 
well and with respect. This is the 
rule today, and while there are 
some exceptions, the American 
worker and customer is probably 
better 
worker or customer anywhere on 
earth. And if that is not better 
than “education,” put us down as 


treated than any other 


an old fogy who no longer knows 
what time it is. 


Top Management gets so 
much free advice that if it tries to 
keep up with all the ideas which 
are thrown at it by speakers and 
writers, there must be very little 
time left for 
trouble is, most of the advice given 


managing. The 


to top management comes from 
people who can’t manage their own 
simple affairs well enough to hold 
a job, but who make a living 
speaking and writing advice to 
their betters. A recent case of good 
advice, however, is this: A speaker 
at a meeting of distributors said 
it wasn’t necessary to hire a man- 
agement engineer to make a sur- 
vey to prove that a distributor 
loses money on a $2 order, when 
the internal costs of handling that 
order are more than $2. There’s 
plenty of room for improvement in 
order-handling costs, even before 
the merchandise is ever touched. 


It costs so much to handle the 
paper work in some offices that it 
requires a fairly large order just 
to liquidate the paper-work costs. 
The smart managers are simpli- 
fying paper-work costs so that 
when orders become smaller they 
can still handle them without los- 


ing money. 


L. C. Walker wrote a piece of 
advice about paper work that is 
even better today than when he 
wrote it. He says we should look 
upon an order as if it were coated 
with a layer of gold. This gold is 
the company’s profit, and every 
time anybody touches that order, 
some of the gold, or profit, is 
rubbed off. In many offices today, 
so many people “touch” a cus- 
tomer’s order that there can be no 
profit left. The idea is to handle 
that order with as few motions 
and as few people as possible. Ever 
count the number of moves an 
order must make before it gets out 
to the warehouse where it is filled? 
Might surprise you to know how 
many people are busy rubbing off 
the gold on your own orders, in 
your own office. Mr. Walker, in 
case you do not know, is head of 
founded many 
go in partnership with 
A. W. Shaw —it is The Shaw- 
Walker Company of Muskegon. 


the company he 
years ago 


George A. Hormel & Com- 
pany’s joint earnings plan devised 
by Jay Hormel about 12 years 
ago, and which has been almost 
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That's the performance record of the newest Ditto 
liquid-type duplicator. Incorporating improvements 
envisioned before the war, this latest addition to the 
Ditto line delivers up to 140 copies per minute, three 
hundred and more copies from each master, four colors 
in one operation of anything typed, handwritten, drawn 
or printed—without stencils, mats, or type. When this 
trim, modern duplicator is not in use, receiving tray 
may be folded over drum to protect vital mechanical 
parts from dust and damage. Improved liquid and pres- 
sure control gives you brighter, more legible copies; a 
sturdy reversible feed tray permits faster, easier han- 
dling of any size paper. And changing masters is sur- 
prisingly simple with the new type master clamp. All 
these important advantages of the new Ditto duplica- 
tor add up to substantial savings in time and money. In- 


vestigate now. Contact your local dealer or write direct. 


DITTO, INC., 695 South Oakley Blvd., Chicago 


In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


f 


Ke POST-WAR LIQUID TYPE 


 QUPLICATOR 


ICE AS MANY 
PER MINUTE 






DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 


Investigate Ditto Payset, The Machineless 
Payroll System for Small Businesses. 
Write for Samples. 


12, lilinois 
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an industrial miracle, worked well 
in 1947. Late in November it was 
announced that the employees 
would receive profit-sharing checks 
to the amount of 7.13 times their 
basic weekly pay. Hormel em- 
ployees, exclusive of foremen, earn 
an average of $68.75 for a 35- 
hour work week. The Hormel plan 
provides that all money left after 
expenses are paid is put in a joint 
account. On a sliding scale, fixed 
according to the amount in the ac- 
count, it is divided among stock- 
holders and employees. Wages, at 
Hormel, are actually a weekly ad- 
vance against the joint account. 
The recent payment of 7.13 times 
basic weekly pay is the sum re- 
maining in the joint account after 
stockholders, expenses, and ad- 
vances or “wages” have been paid. 


Federated Department 
Stores’ recently issued statement 
shows sales for the 12-month 
period ending November 1, 1947, 
to be $291,265,360. Sales for the 
period ending November 1, 1946, 
were $246,182,589. But the profits 
did not advance with sales. Profits 
for the 1947 period were $9,465,- 
020, as compared with profits of 
$10,165,958 for 1946. While 
many other companies have re- 
ported profit as well as sales gains, 
there are just enough companies 
which have been unable to main- 
tain a profit increase along with 
sales increases to indicate that we 
may be coming into a period when 
profits are much more difficult to 
earn. This means some companies 
are going to watch expense and 
outgo more carefully than has 
been the custom for several years. 


Strike of Printers in Chicago 
focuses attention on the possibility 
that a group of union men may 
have struck themselves out of busi- 
ness. The compositors made de- 
mands upon the newspapers which 
the publishers felt were unjusti- 
fied. When the strike was called, 
the newspapers appeared almost 
on schedule, with all reading mat- 
ter composed or “set” on type- 
writers. The typewritten copy is 
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pasted into page forms. Regular 
headlines, which are set from card- 
hoard type and pasted in place, 
are used, so the newspapers are 
“reasonable facsimiles” of regu 
larly printed papers. While the 
typewritten copy requires more 
space than the printers’ type, the 
job is amazingly good. If the pub- 
lishers can improve such a good 
substitute for typesetting in a day 
or so, it seems likely that, given a 
little more time, it will no longer 
be necessary to use linotypes and 
regular printers’ type in the print 
ing of newspapers. A sensational 
development, in which a typewriter 
can prepare copy that is impos 
sible to distinguish from printers’ 
type, is promised in a few weeks. 
When this happens, every old-time 
printer and linotype operator in 
America may lose his or her job. 
It may be that the typographical 
union will have the dubious honor 
of being the first to price itself out 
of the market. 


Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute recently brought forth a 
tax program which seems worthy 
of study by businessmen every- 
where. Many of the tax reduction 
steps advocated are similar to 
those advocated by other groups 
which have studied the problem. 
Members ask that the Government 
abolish double taxation of divi- 


dends; proyide a 6-year carry- 


over and a 3-year carry-back of 


losses. They also want the cor- 
porate tax rate reduced as rapidly 
as possible to a maximum of 25 
per cent, without graduation or 
exemptions. They want the de- 
preciation policy liberalized ; a re- 
duction in capital gains tax, with 
full deductions for losses; plus a 
modification of present provisions 
relating to undue accumulation of 
corporate surplus. The entire pro- 
gram is described in a small book- 
let which the Institute has pub- 
lished. 


H. J. Klingler, vice president 
of General Motors and general 
manager of the Pontiac Motor 
Division, told a group of auto- 


mobile dealers recently that 
“things happen fast going down- 
hill.” He was talking about a pos- 
sible break in our present pros- 
perity. While he sees no dangers 
in the immediate future, he wants 
to warn everybody that when the 
break comes we may get little 
warning, and that the slide-off is 
usually on us before we are aware 
of it. Although he did not say so, 
it may be worth watching for the 
time when people stop paying $200 
to $500 premiums on popular 
priced automobiles. Then it may 
be that Mr. Klingler’s slide-off will 


have hit. 


Travelers seem able to take all 
the punishment the railroads and 
hotels hand out to them, and come 
back for more. In large cities the 
railroads apparently make no ef- 
fort to speed the sale of tickets. 
Long lines wait while the ticket 
sellers go through their painfully 
slow hand operations of rubber 
stamping, writing, figuring, look- 
ing up rates in booklets of finely 
printed type. A few modern office 
appliances in ticket offices would 
speed selling tickets amazingly. 
Hotel reservations continue to be 
fouled beyond belief. In some 
hotels, reservations no longer mean 
anything except the chance to get 
into an argument (which the guest 
usually loses) with a clerk. In 
other hotels you are told by one 
assistant manager that no rooms 
are available under any circum- 
stances. A few moments later an- 
other assistant manager will as- 
sign you a room as fast as the 
bellboys can lug baggage upstairs. 
The same with trains. It is com- 
mon to be told that train is sold 
out, only to find later the same 
day that space is available through 
another source. And we, in com- 
mon with many other travelers, 
have had the experience of finally 
getting space on a train which was 
supposed to be sold out com- 
pletely; but when the train pulls 
out, there’s considerable empty 
space during the entire run. We do 
not understand it, and would like 


to have some railroad man explain. 
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“Sell-Lease’—New 
Source of Capital 





First the mail-order, chains, retail, and department 
stores decided to get out of the real estate business; 
now many industrial and commercial firms are follow- 
ing suit. Reasons for these moves are not always 
apparent. Here’s the way sell-lease financing works 





BY WILLIAM N. AUGSBURGER 


CURIOUS commentary on the 

vagaries of the dollar for hire 
is noted frequently these days in 
the daily financial pages. One 
reads that this firm and that firm 
have sold their real estate and 
operating property to insurance 
companies, universities, and other 
organizations, then leased those 
properties back for their own and 
continued use. 

Business as usual seems to be 
the tone reflected in these items, 
yet collectively they mark a signifi- 
‘ant trend in the history of Ameri- 
can business financing. Inflation 
and a cheap money market have 
played anomalous tricks with 
economics. On the one hand we find 
chiefly the 
companies, bulging with dollars 


investors, insurance 
and casting about desperately for 
a place to put them to work beyond 
a low-yield security market. 

On the other, we have com- 
mercial and industrial firms doing 
a fairly normal business on unit 
sales, but needing more and more 
dollars to buy raw materials and 
inventory at today’s high prices; 
to purchase and replace equipment 
allowed to deteriorate during the 
war; to carry a greater volume 
dollar-wise in accounts receivable. 

Insurance companies, especially 
the larger actuaries, have been ex- 
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ceptionally active in 1946 and 
1947 in the “sell-lease” practice, 
as it is popularly known. This 
activity has gained considerable 
ground in these recent months, 
largely because of new state laws 
permitting insurance companies to 
invest up to 5 per cent of their 
funds in real estate or income 
property. In 1942, 
state in 


Virginia be- 
came the first which 
resident insurance companies could 
enter into such transactions. 

But it remained for Connecticut, 
in 1945, to start the ball rolling 
with what is known as the “Con- 
necticut type” statute. A similar 
law has been enacted in Illinois and 
New York, among others. It spe- 
cifically authorized investment by 
insurance firms of up to 5 per cent 
of admitted assets in properties 
“not previously authorized.” In 
Oregon, the ceiling is 7.5 per cent. 

Best’s Record dis- 
closes that of a peak 50 billion in 


Insurance 


admitted assets of all life com- 
panies in 1946, a total of 35 billion 
was held by a dozen of the leading 
insurance actuaries. Among the 
latter group is to be found the 
companies most active in “sell- 
lease’”—Metropolitan Life, Equi- 
table Life Assurance, New York 
Life, Mutual Life, Aetna Life, and 
Prudential. 


At the outset, most of these 
companies’ investments were in the 
department and chain store fields, 
and certain actuaries are still con- 
centrating investments in that 
direction. Lately, however, there 
has been evidenced an increased in- 
terest in industrial properties. It 
is noteworthy, also, that instances 
exist where insurance companies 
have agreed to purchase industrial 
plants under construction. New 
York Life recently covenanted in 
a lease arrangement to purchase, 
for about $10,000,000, several new 
plants being built for Continental 
Can Company. 

Before examining the reasons 
behind these transactions and in- 
vestigating the obvious points 
open to question, let us recapitu- 
late here some of the sell-lease 
deals negotiated in 1946 and the 
current year. 

Sears Roebuck and Company, 
often referred to as the world’s 
largest merchandising establish- 
ment, has thus far disposed of 20 
of its “A” and “B-1” retail stores 
(the largest and the next largest ) 
plus a big warehouse. Sears began 
to convert its real estate proper- 
ties into liquid assets in October 
1946, when it sold to Northwestern 
Mutual 2 “A” units in Mil- 
waukee for $2,000,000, and a 
**B-1” store in Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, for $250,000. 

Early in 1947, the mail-order 
house sold 7 “A” stores in New 
York and New Jersey to Mutual 
Life at an undisclosed price, con- 
tinuing the company’s efforts “to 
get out of the real estate business,” 
as a Sears spokesman put it. 
Northwestern Mutual, at the time 
of the Wisconsin purchases, said 
its purpose was the safe invest- 
ment of surplus funds for a long 
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term at reasonable return. “Such 
investments are made on a_ net 
basis and are generally confined to 
properties where there is only a 
single, or perhaps, two tenants of 
a national standing. We have no 
interest in a speculative profit 
only a reasonable return. In con- 
sidering such investments,” the 
Northwestern Mutual spokesman 
said, “the company is most favor- 
ably inclined toward ‘prime retail 
properties’ but, at a later date, it 
might check into the possibilities 
of some sort of investment in the 
industrial field.” 

It might be well to mention here 
that, like Northwestern Mutual’s 
policy of “net basis,” 
aries are following’ that policy. 
The insurers desire net yields of 


most actu- 


from 3.5 per cent to 4.5 per cent; 
the obvious rule being the stronger 
the credit the lower the net yield. 
The seller is required to pay all 
costs incident to transferring of 
title, including title policy, costs 
of survey, revenue stamps, com- 
missions, etc. The leases provide 
that, in addition to rental, the 
lessee pays all maintenance costs, 
taxes, insurance premiums, etc., 
during the life of the lease. 
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Insurance companies are buying buildings along streets like Chicago’s State Street, in many cities. The chain and depart- 
ment stores find it more profitable to sell the properties to insurance companies, then lease it from them for their own use 


The usual lease provides for an 
annual rental payment for 30 
years of 5.39 per cent of the pur 
chase price, of which 3.5 per cent 
is considered return on the invest 
ment and 1.89 per cent is for de- 
preciation or amortization. Op- 
tions for renewal usually are for 
another 30 years at a nominal 
rental of about 1.5 per cent. Op- 
tions to repurchase are not in- 
cluded as part of the agreement 
for the reason that the Govern- 
ment would not allow the lessee to 
write off the 1.89 per cent amorti- 
zation charges to operating ex- 
penses. 

After Sears sold another “A” 
store in Cincinnati to an _ in- 
surance company, the mail-order 
executives seem to have discovered 
a more likely investor—the com- 
pany’s own “Supplemental Sav- 
ings and Retirement Plan of Sears 


Roebuck 


ployees.” 


and Company Em- 
> 
Supplemental Savings is an 


amendment to Sears’ original 
profit-sharing fund set up 3 years 


ago to swell the retirement pay of 


Sears’ employees in the more than 
$5,000-a-year bracket. In 1947, 
Supplemental 


Savings acquired 


title to 7A” stores in: Los Angeles 
(2), Glendale, Hollywood, Long 
Beach, Oakland, and San Fran- 
cisco. It also took title to 5 neigh- 
horhood “A” stores in the city of 
Chicago, as well as a large ware- 
house there. 

The sell-lease trend has touched 
State Street in Chicago, called the 
world’s busiest shopping center. 
Prudential recently bought Lyt- 
ton’s (Henry C. Lytton & Com- 
pany) State Street corner prop- 
erty for a price “in excess of $1,- 
000,000,” then leased it back to 
Lytton’s at an annual rental of 
$80,000 for the first 30 years and 
$40,000 for the next 35 years. 

Connecticut Mutual purchased 
the F. W. 
store at State and Madison for 
$5,440,000 in exchange for a 90- 
year lease at varying rates. Gold- 


Woolworth Company 


blatt Brothers and Spiegel, Inc., 
have each sold and leased a ware- 
Goldblatt 
property going to the First Na- 


house recently, the 
tional Bank of Chicago, acting as 
trustee for an undisclosed buyer. 
Purchaser of the Spiegel property 
was said to be the Woodmen of the 
World, a fraternal insurance 
(Continued on page 82) 

















Self-Liquidating 
Incentive Plan 













At the Republic Drill and Tool Company, Treasurer Victor F. Melin and Works Manager Iver Bjurman look over operating 
summary sheet and direct labor report. Using a variable budget these reports present figures to gauge company progress 





What can be done to make office, plant, and adminis- 
trative personnel more cost-conscious? Republic Drill 
and Tool Company found the answer in a saving- 
sharing incentive plan that pays its own way. This has 
meant more savings, more profits, and higher wages 





BY JAMES TURNER 


E'T sales of the Republic Drill 

and ‘l'ool Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of twist drills, 
jumped about 15 per cent last 
year above the preceding fiscal 
year. Yet during this time a ratio 
of 1 clerical worker for every 20 
factory employees has been cut 
to a ratio of 1 clerical worker for 
every 40 plant employees. This 
means 26 clerical workers are now 
handling smoothly, without delays 
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or peak loads, a larger volume of 
work than was formerly handled 
by 75 clerical workers. 

This is the result of Republic’s 
frank and often unconventional 
approach to management prob- 
lems, the mechanization of routine 
clerical jobs, and work simplifica- 
tion, plus the adoption of a 
realistic variable budget for 
tighter control over expenses. 

“We just don’t believe in rec- 





ords and paper work unless they 
serve a real purpose and justify 
the time and money they require,” 
says Victor F. Melin, Republic’s 
“We 


don’t think it’s necessary to write 


treasurer and _ secretary. 
the same information three times, 
if once will do. Instead of trying to 
make our business fit conventional 


accounting patterns, we made 
these clerical tasks serve the 


special needs of our business and 
top management. 

“For example, we use shop lan- 
guage instead of accounting terms 
in all of our weekly reports going 
to operating executives, foremen, 
and department heads. Everybody 
can understand exactly what we 
mean. We send only a_ weekly 
operating sheet and 
direct labor report to top manage- 
ment. These weekly reports have 
eliminated peak work loads. They 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Labor cards are machine-punched When labor cards are received in the wage and standards department, bonus 
in the plant to show clock numbers minutes, standard time, special allowances are extended on Friden Calculator 


Weekly summary cards, prepared from daily timecards, are needle-sorted by Three payroll records are prepared si- 
clock numbers to prepare both payroll records and labor distribution reports multaneously on Burroughs machine 


> —_ pa 


In the production control department, McBee Keysort labor cards are Addresso- Weekly reports for top management 
graphed and gang-punched to include detailed information for all parts made are run off on a “Ditto’’ machine 
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Here's what economists forecast 
for 1948: Railroads are spending 
hundreds of millions on equip- 


ment which will boost total ex- 


penditures for capital goods to 


15 billion this year with no signs 
Py a We (Tod bb al Wb al-> 4 IR 2 -t- bone = Cohetotale 
and the demand for goods linked 
to housing remain the greatest 
source of business activity. Re- 
tail sales will continue high 
Indications are consumer de- 
mand may have been satu- 


} } ] 
rated in only a very few fields 





The Outlooltc 


pcos in 1947 hit record 
peacetime highs; from the 
purely economic look of things, 
business should be good through 
1948. But despite 2 full years of 
postwar prosperity, businessmen 
are uneasy. As they study charts 
of other postwar periods they see 
that the peak of activity has al- 
ways been followed by a more or 
less severe decline in employment, 
prices, and output. And now, quite 
properly, they ask the question: 
Will 1948 see the end of the post- 
war boom? 

Looking at the driving forces 
which have propelled our economy 
to its record 225 billion dollars of 
gross national output, we find 
there are few signs of diminisking 
vitality. Indeed many sectors of 
the economy have been prevented 
by shortages from playing the 
vigorous role they might have. In- 
vestment in plant and equipment, 
for example, has been held down to 
that level feasible with our present 
steel capacity. As a result, we have 
a very healthy prolongation of 
demand over the next years in 
many fields. 

The utilities are scheduled to 
spend a billion dollars a year for 
the next 
plants to take care of increased 


5 vears enlarging their 


population and heightened busi- 
ness activity. The railroads are 
spending hundreds of millions. A 
shortage of freight cars, machine 
tools, and basic raw materials is 
holding our total expenditures on 
capital goods to 15 billion dollars 
this year, and deferring billions of 
intended 
year. As yet there are certainly no 


expenditure into next 


signs of weakness in this powerful 
sector of the economy. 

Turning to national consump- 
tion, we also fail to see material in- 
dications of a decline in demand. 
Retail and department store sales 
continue at two-and-a-half times 
Reserve 


prewar. The Federal 


studv of consumer intentions re- 


veals a demand for automobiles 
that will take years, literally, to 
fill. Only in a very few fields 
radios, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines — are there indications 
that consumer demand may have 
been saturated. 

Prices are high, to be sure. But 
many fail to realize that prices are 
high because the American public 
is insisting on buying both neces- 
saries and nonnecessaries, regard- 
less of price. Some economists be 
lieve the public may have changed 
its basic ideas on spending and sav 
ing. They point out that personal 
savings are a much lower percent- 
age of disposable income than be- 
fore the war and they argue that 
the public wants goods, and not 
money in the bank. If this upward 
shift should persist it may prove 
to be of immense and beneficial im- 
portance to the economy by rais- 
ing the volume of consumption for 
each level of income. 

The surge of consumption has 
not yet been bolstered by a full 
dose of consumer credit. Although 
in actual dollars we have reached 
a new high ($10,000,000,000) in 
consumer loans, this represents 
only 7 per cent of our total spend- 
able income as against 12 per cent 
in 1940. If we reach the same pro- 
portion as in that year, we can add 
9 billion dollars in consumption 
financed by credit. In automobiles, 
furniture stores, and household 
appliance stores, there is room for 
a large expansion of consumer 
financing before we even reach the 
prewar level. 

The evidence of strength in con- 
sumption or investment is not the 
sole reason for anticipating good 
times from the economic facts at 
hand. We have not yet embarked 
on what should, by all rights, be 
the single greatest source of busi- 
ness activity—housing. In the past 
6 years we have added 3,000,000 
new families but only 2,000,000 


new houses. Our housing shortage 
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and the potential demand for 
goods linked to housing—is caleu- 
lated to last for 10 years. 

There are many other dynamic 
factors. The program of foreign 
aid on which we shall embark—as 
we must——will add billions to na 
tional income and will virtually 
underwrite another year or two of 
high agricultural income. Farm in- 
come in 1946 rose almost nine 
times from its 19382 depths; in 
1947 it will be higher still, and 
parity alone will guarantee a high 
level for 1948. On the industrial 
front, there is still room for a 
substantial increase in inventories. 
And one can’t overlook the impact 
of Government spending of 30 
billion dollars a year, introducing 
a new sustaining factor of demand. 

This seems like an overwhelming 
consensus of evidence in favor of a 
continuation of the boom. And yet 
when the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion recently polled 100 prominent 
economists, 41 expected a mild set- 
back, 19 a moderately serious de- 
cline, and 11 a serious recession in 
1948. Where must one look for the 
Achilles’ heel of our boom? 

It is always safer to be a pes- 
simist than an optimist when busi- 
ness is very good. For the higher 
indices of production and _ con- 
sumption climb, the more distance 
they have to fall; and the more we 
feel there is something insecure in 
our prosperity. In the uncertainty 
which epitomizes the international 
scene, it is perhaps the part of 
discretion not to be labeled an 
optimist. But there are other and 
more substantial reasons for quali- 
fying, if not reversing, an optimis- 
tic judgment about the future. 

Although the economy has great 
strength from its internal motive 
power of consumption and invest- 
ment, it is becoming increasingly 
vulnerable to shocks. These shocks 
may not be economic in nature; 
they may be political or purely 
psychological developments which 
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BY ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 





This time last year businessmen were worried sick over 
prospects for the coming year. Half a dozen prominent 
economists confidently, but falsely, predicted varying 
declines, recessions, and depressions during 1947. What 
about 1948? Down-to-earth report to aid business plans 





overnight cause consumers and 
investors alike to stop and recon 
sider their plans. And the higher 
prices go, the more susceptible the 
consuming public and the business 
world become to adverse hints and 
developments. 

The long-range expansion pro- 
grams of our basic industries, the 
untapped demand for housing, the 
still unfilled demands of consumers 
cannot easily disappear—but they 
can very easily be postponed. And 
a postponement of buying, if it 
reaches appreciable dimensions, 
will probably be precisely the fac 
tor to start us on the downgrade. 

The prolongation of our high- 
price boom is placing still other 
strains on the economy. Working 
capital in many industries is being 
stretched too thin. Inventories 
may be modest or even insufficient 
in relation to sales, but they are 
high in price and represent a sub- 
stantial threat of loss if a sharp 
price break should occur. Business 
break-even points are so high, in 
many lines, that even a small de- 
crease in sales may suffice to wipe 
out profit margins. The dispro- 
portionately large amount of the 
consumer’s dollar now going into 
food is already encroaching on the 
manufacturer’s share of that dol- 
lar. If rents go up next March 
when rent controls go off, that 
squeeze may be worsened. 

Economists do not anticipate a 
long-lived cumulative decline in 
production and employment. There 
is too much undeniable need in the 
economy for that. In population 


alone we have added the whole of 
Canada since our last peacetime 
expansion of industry. Our liquid 
assets are higher, and our farm 
debt lower than in 1929. The stock 
market may be high compared 
with the 1980’s, but at least it is 
financed by cash rather than credit. 

Prices will not decline, when the 
shock comes, to anything like pre- 
war levels. Remember that after 
the First World War prices were 
100 per cent over 1913, but that 
even in the 1930’s the price level 
was 40 per cent over 1913. The 
rise in wages and the huge in- 
crease in money supply since 1939 
may not forever support the 
present price level at around 80 
per cent prewar, but it is at least 
doubtful if they will allow prices 
to go much below 50 per cent. 

The real danger lies some years 
in the future when we have built 
our houses, modernized our plants, 
bought our cars and refrigerators, 
and got Europe back on its feet. 
Whether we will then have to face 
a depression characterized by a 
saturation of demand remains to 
be seen. 

What seems to lie ahead for the 
near future is a prosperous but 
out-of-balance economy increas- 
ingly vulnerable to shock. What 
that shock will be, and when it will 
come is impossible to say. That it 
will cause a general postponement 
of demand seems likely. But that 
any such fall in demand will rep- 
resent a postponement and not an 
abandonment of our economic ex- 


pansion also seems warranted. 
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A typical office designed by Maria 
Bergson; one of many in the head- 
quarters of Container Corporation 





(All photos by Hedrich-Blessing Studio) 


Many Combinations Easy with Bergson 
“Unit” Furniture 





Maria Bergson did not like old-time 
office furniture. And here are the 
many improvements she has created 
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Says an old song, ‘‘When a woman gets mad she hangs 
her head and cries.’’ Maria Bergson was that mad at 
office furniture. Instead of crying, she took the unit 
principle, brought it down to earth, developed some- 
thing really new in furniture for every type of office 
work—illustrated and described here for the first time 





URNITURE designed and built 

under the supervision of Maria 
Bergson, and now installed in of- 
fices in New York, Chicago, and 
other cities, is creating a buzz of 
comment and speculation among 
furniture manufacturers, dealers, 
and office executives. 





First used in the offices of 
Fortune, then by Time, and now 
on a larger scale by Container 
Corporation of America, the new 
furniture is distinguished by its 
simple, clean-cut, straightline, 
functional design. Although 
planned for mass production, each 
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Another arrangement of the 4-inch ‘‘free’’ desk top and storage and drawer units which places many frequently used 





supplies and tools within arm’s reach of the executive who uses this office. Bergson chairs are shown at the side and front 


piece looks as if it is custom built. 

Even more important than its 
handsome appearance is its great 
flexibility. Without the use of even 
a hand tool, desks may be con- 
verted into an amazing array of 
shapes, sizes, and types. 

A simple two-pedestal clerical 
desk, with a moment’s work, be- 
comes an executive or conference 
desk, a secretarial desk with a cor- 
rect-height typewriter mount or 
table, or an L-shaped desk, with 
drawer or storage units at right 
angles to the top. If two-drawer 
or storage units are not needed, 
legs may substitute for one unit 
and, right before our eyes, is a 
conference desk for the man who 
has many visitors or who holds 
small meetings around his desk. 

This almost bewildering flexi- 
bility is achieved with nine basic 
units which may be assembled into 
the desk most suitable for 90 to 95 
per cent of all office jobs whether 
executive, clerical, conference, or 
machine-operating. 

First and perhaps most™impor- 
tant unit is the “free” top. About 
4 inches thick, it is partially hol- 
low and houses shallow utility 
drawers, and other storage spaces 
for pads, notebooks, paper, and 
supplies. Conventional, center 
drawers, which may be opened only 
after pushing back the chair, are 
eliminated. 

Narrower than usual (30 by 60 
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The approach side of a desk unit, showing the two shallow utility drawers 
and pigeonholes for the convenience of visitors who may have need for supplies 





Storage units at right angles with the desk top; drawers slide both ways. Note 
varied arrangement of storage units—and more units may be added if needed 
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Secretarial unit, with 30- by 60-inch free top. Typewriter table attached at right 
angles to desk top and to cabinet for file drawer, storage, and supplies. Units 
may be arranged in many other different ways, using the same basic pieces 


inches), the top rests unattached 
on drawer or storage units or upon 
a leg unit. The top will not slip 
accidentally, yet may be easily 
lifted off for moving or for new 
arrangements. 

The drawer or storage units 
replace the conventional desk 
drawer pedestal. In old-fashioned 
desks, the drawer arrangements 
were frozen many years ago and 
almost no improvements made in 
half a century. In Bergson furni- 
ture, every drawer is interchange- 
able, so left- or right-handed per- 
sons may have the arrangement 
most efficient for their work. 

Many variations are possible 
in the drawer or storage units. If 
the user wants the usual drawer 
arrangement to which he has 
grown accustomed in an old-fash- 
ioned desk, he may have it—plus 
shallow drawers and an arrange- 
ment which may best be described 
as a “flat pigeonhole” at the visi- 
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tor’s side of the desk. Thus, a 
stenographer or a visitor has two 
drawers for pencils, clips, pins, 
rulers, or other supplies, plus 
space for notebooks and paper, on 
the other side of the desk. 

If this same person decides a 
desk is not the place for last 
winter’s overshoes and the ac- 
cumulated residue of years of sav- 
ing old magazines, reports, and 
other junk, he may have only one 
set of drawers, under one end of 
the top, with legs at the other end 
so there is knee room for visitors 
to pull their chairs close to his 
desk for private conference. 

When the same person finds it 
necessary to use a business ma- 
chine, he may have a support for it 
attached to one end of the desk. Or 
he may attach the table at right 
angles to the top and have an L- 
shaped working unit. 

Now suppose our user wants 
more storage space for reference 


books, directories, credit guides, 
maps, drawings, or anything else, 
he may have as many storage units 
as needed. Each unit is 36 by 14 
inches with one sliding door on 
which the locks serve as pulls. 
Interiors of these units are varied, 
providing several low shelves for 
ordinary-size books, or vertical 
storage space for large books or 
for drawings. Tops of these 
storage units lift up to reveal 
handy letter-size trays for “in” 
and “out” mail. 

With three lightweight but 
sturdy chairs, a pull-up model, an 
office easy chair, and a web chair, 
all for visitors, the Bergson line is 
complete, offering everything but 
posture and swivel chairs, and 
standard filing cabinets. 

How this furniture was de- 
veloped is a story in itself. Maria 
Bergson came to New York, from 
her home in Austria where she had 
obtained an artistic education. An 
uncle in New York persuaded her 
to attend business school. After 
graduation she became a secretary 
in a company producing modern 
furniture. Here she learned the 
American viewpoint on modern 
furniture. 

Her next position was with Time 
magazine, as a secretary in a de- 
partment where plans were being 
made for a building. Because she 
complained vigorously about the 
office furniture, the awkward ar- 
rangement of desk facilities, and 
the great weight of chairs, some- 
body dared her to design a better 
desk. From this dare came the 
present line of furniture which is 
literally creating a sensation. One 
furniture manufacturer who in- 
spected the offices of Container 
Corporation confessed he couldn’t 
sleep for several nights contem- 
plating the great possibilities in- 
herent in this furniture. 

T. F. (Ted) Peirce, president 
of Pacific Desk Company, one of 
the country’s best-known office 
furnishers, has bombarded friends 
over the country with letters about 
the furniture he saw at Container’s 
Chicago headquarters. 

Miss Bergson’s first office-fur- 
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nishing job was done for Ruth 
Goodhue, former editor of Archi- 
tectural Forum, now an executive 
of Time, Inc. Later, for Fortune 
magazine, she furnished several of- 
fices in the Empire State Building. 
While visiting these offices, Egbert 
Jacobson, director of the Depart 
ment of Design, Container Cor 
poration of America, became in- 
terested in the furniture because 
he was then searching for the best 
design and decorative talent avail- 
able to create truly modern offices 
for Container. His report to other 
executives of the company led to 
an arrangement with Miss Berg- 
son to design and furnish several 
branch offices on an experimental 
basis. 

This led to contracts to furnish 
a number of executive offices in 
Container’s headquarters in’ the 
First National Bank Building in 
Chicago. A number of these offices 
have been completed, although 
there is considerable work still to 
be done. 

Walter Paepcke, progressive 
board chairman of Container, ex- 
plains his interest in Bergson fur- 
niture by declaring he believes a 
company should have the most 
modern offices possible to achieve. 
He says: “Our company strives to 
be the most progressive container 
manufacturing organization — in 
America. We must constantly look 
ahead and design the package and 
shipping containers to meet  to- 


(Continued on page 50) 


Here are the three unbelievably light- 
weight chairs Miss Bergson designed 





Showing the work top, with leg and drawer unit for executive who has many 
visitors. Three bookcase units are arranged at the wall. Drawers are interchange- 
able, and vertical compartments allow easy storage of large books, pads, reports 





Showing the working side of a Bergson combination. The shallow drawer ends 
drop, return to position when the drawers are closed. Note the variety of spaces 
in the storage units placed at right angles to the working top of the desk 
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Packard Motor Car Company zone parts sales and inventory are listed on a 2-week basis using alphabetical and numerical 


IBM tabulators. This eliminates the necessity of recapping and provides cumulative records for each item and back orders 


Packard Ties Sales 


To Inventory 


Packard Motor Car Company’s new central inven- 
tory control system was carefully pretested. When 
the results showed it meant greater parts sales vol- 
ume and better service, it was installed in 11 zones. 
Practical pointers on tying inventory to sales 


BY DWIGHT G. BAIRD 


CENTRAL inventory control 

plan adopted by the parts de- 
partment of Packard Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, has resulted in 
improved service to its zones, 
dealers, and customers. It has also 
effected notable economies, and has 
contributed in many ways to the 
substantial increase in volume of 
parts sales in the past 2 years. 

Packard maintains parts ware- 
houses in 19 key cities, located in 
as many zones, from which dealers 
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throughout the country are serv- 
iced. Before the present central in- 
ventory control plan was intro- 
duced, each zone office kept its 
own parts records, did its own 
ordering, and no system for uni- 
form operation was in existence. 

The company’s parts volume 
was split into 19 small operations, 
instead of one big, national opera- 
tion. As each zone operation was 
comparatively a minor one, its 
record keeping was in the hands 





of junior clerks under the general 
supervision of busy executives who 
could devote but little attention to 
it. Inventories were unbalanced. 
Stocks in many cases were inade- 
quate to meet the increasing 
demand. Replenishments were 
ordered almost daily; and ship- 
ments of small packages were for- 
warded in the most expensive way. 

To correct this condition and to 
provide better service to its dealers 
and customers, Packard manage- 
ment prepared a central inventory 
control plan. It was introduced in 
4 zones about 2 years ago. 

At the same time, and in fact 
preparatory to introducing the 
central inventory control plan, the 
company inaugurated a program 
of improving the physical facilities 
in each zone. In many locations, 
entirely new quarters were ob- 
tained; while in others, old 
quarters were thoroughly _ re- 
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Sales figures are collated automatically with previously 
summarized data and linked with current inventory 


habilitated; and in every case, 
complete new equipment of most 
modern type was installed. A 
physical inventory of existing 
stock in zone warehouses was 
taken; surpluses were distributed 
to other zones where needed or 
else returned to the factory; ob- 
solete parts were disposed of ; and 
the system of stockkeeping was 
standardized to conform with the 
new parts control plan. Among 
other things this plan prescribes a 
place for everything. and requires 
everything be in its place. 

While this work was proceeding, 
the new central inventory control 
plan was given a thorough trial in 
the 4 zones in which it had first 
been installed. Some changes and 
refinements were made in the light 
of such practical experience. Then 
it was extended to other zones as 
rapidly as they were made ready 
for conversion. The plan now is in 
operation in 11 zones and will be 
installed soon in others. 

Under this plan, inventory 
cards for each zone and for every 
part stocked by them are kept at 
the factory, together with a record 
of back orders and shipments of 
new stock items. Posting and rec- 
ord keeping are mechanical, in- 
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stead of manual. Thoroughly 
trained specialists supplant zone 
office clerks. 

Orders are accumulated for 10 
working days, and shipments to 
each zone are consolidated and 
made by the most economical 
means. This effects a notable sav- 
ing in transportation costs. Post- 
ing and shipping are scheduled in 
such a way as to level off the load 
by distributing it evenly over the 
period. Surpluses of slow-moving 
items have been distributed and 
are distributed as rapidly as they 
tend to reaccumulate. Inventories 
have been reduced in some respects 
but have been greatly increased in 
other respects to enable the zones 
to meet the increased demand for 
parts. The turnover of invested 
capital has been multiplied. Serv- 
ice has been improved. 

The operating procedure is 
similar to that employed in other 
central inventory control plans, 
with some improvements. 

Each zone office air-mails a 
daily shipment of documents to 
the central office, covering all 
transactions completed on that 
day. Such documents include sales 


slips, receiving slips, credit memos, 


transfers, material charges, and 





IBM tabulator cards are sorted according to piece 
number, sequence, and dealer code as well as by zones 


credits, etc. These are sorted ac- 
cording to type of operation such 
as sales, back orders, and trans- 
fers, then are turned over to a 
group of key-punch operators who 
punch all of the necessary informa- 
tion in tabulator cards. 

Posting, shipping, and _ invoic- 
ing are staggered in such a way 
that one zone is taken care of on 
each working day, and shipments 
to each zone are made once every 
2 weeks. Tabulator cards, there- 
fore, are filed and accumulated for 
2 weeks before being posted. As 
the number of zones operating 
under the plan increases, the post- 
ing and shipping schedule will, of 
course, have to be increased cor- 
respondingly. When all zones have 
been converted, 2 zones will have 
to be serviced on each working day. 

When ready to post for a given 
zone, tabulator cards for that zone 
which have accumulated during the 
preceding 2 weeks’ period are taken 
from the files, sorted mechanically 
according to part numbers, then 
are run through accounting ma- 
chines which summarize them. 

This detail then is collated with 
the previous 2 weeks’ summary 
and a “Zone Sales and Inventory 


(Continued on page 44) 
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One Answer to the 
Pricing Problem 





How can management adopt a sound and equitable 
pricing policy that will produce a good profit picture and 
minimize destructive competition? Asystem known as 


conversion-cost pricing is one answer to the problem. 
Here’s how this system works and what it accomplishes 





BY BENEDICT M. SAYRE 


ANAGEMENT everywhere is 

struggling with production 
problems, but an equally impor- 
tant problem of correct pricing is 
being neglected. When considera- 
tion is given to pricing policies, the 
usual decision is, “Take all the 
profit the market will bear.” Or it 
is waived with the thought that 
“competition will set the price.” 

Such statements mean a con- 
tinuation of certain dangerous 
prewar business policies. Manage- 
ment, in these cases, is failing to 
make a realistic appraisal of post- 
war conditions. It is not heeding 
the challenge that before long we 
will face a highly competitive busi- 
ness cra. Nor is it willing to recog- 
nize that governmental control 
may be avoided by a forward-look- 
ing industry. 

The abnormal postwar demand 
for merchandise has made it pos- 
sible for most manufacturers to 
devote facilities and material to 
production of what they believe to 
be their most profitable products. 
This practice has, in most cases, 
caused profits to soar. Market 
contraction will soon see the re- 
turn of the old policy, intentional 
or otherwise, of permitting the 
high profits of one product to 
offset the low profits or losses of 
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another. Such a policy was never 
safe. 

During this period, when many 
manufacturers have abandoned un- 
profitable lines, jobbers and _re- 
tailers have learned these lines are 
obtainable from new sources at 
still lower prices. 

It would be dangerous to as- 
sume that buyers will some day 
revert to their original source of 
supply. The desirability of “round- 
ing out a line,” even if unprofit- 
able, in order to confine a buyer to 
one source, will be questioned. 

It is interesting but tragic to 
observe how slowly industry as a 
whole learns that volume alone 
does not spell profits. Usually it is 
too late to seek an answer for re- 
duced profits or losses which oc- 
cur despite increased volume. Man- 
agement learns, too late, that the 
“cager beavers” in the sales de- 
partment have unbalanced profits 
plans through the sale of an ab- 
normally large volume of low- 
profit or no-profit items. 

Although 
for the proper proportions of land, 


management strives 
labor, and capital in order to yield 
the largest net profits on invested 
capital, somehow this principle is 
often disregarded in the distribu- 
tion plan. Volume is the order of 


the day, with insufficient attention 
given to pricing and product 
selection. 

The days of production at any 
cost are over. Management think- 
ing is turned to cost reduction. 

The postwar period provides an 
opportunity to discard old pricing 
policies that have proved ineffec- 
tive. Management should consider 
the conversion-cost method of 
pricing. 

The conversion-cost _ pricing 
method reduces profit calculations 
to the simple determination of 
what the operating costs would be 
if the material used is furnished 
by the customer. For this purpose, 
it is assumed that the selling is 
done by the customer. 

Actually a profit is made on the 
cost of purchase, storage, pay- 
ment, obsolescence, and handling 
of raw materials. Using this 
method, though, makes for a cor- 
rect and equitable distribution of 
these costs on raw materials in- 
stead of making the conventional 
general factory overhead charge 
on arbitrary direct labor basis for 
all products. 

Many questions will arise in the 
use of this method. Most of them 
may be answered by the simple 
and general statement that an 
analysis of industry statistics will 
disclose that most companies pos- 
sessing a consistently good profit 
either used this 


record have 


method or have unintentionally 
developed pricing formulae which 
produce the same result. 

Size of the enterprise is not a 
deciding factor in the application 
of correct. pricing methods or in 
profitability. While there is an 
optimum size for each type of 
manufacturing operation, bigness 
is not essential to maximum ef- 
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TABLE I—Conventional Profit-and-Loss Statement 

















ee anct xt SOtcc 2 otal EEE ~ vt Products : ” 
x Y Z TOTAL 
BS Pl RSs os SR Cree Un ae eee $100,000 $300, 000 $600,000 $1,000,000 
2. Direct Material 48,000 123,000 360,000 531,000 
fy ge eee pine 15,000 60,000 60,000 135,000 
Rg ee ne Ces ee 25,000 60,000 30,000 115,000 
5. Total Manufacturing Cost of Sales 88,000 243,000 150,000 781,000 
6. Gross Profit (Item 1 minus Item 5) 12,000 57,000 150,000 219,000 
5. oo EE pees ie ee ay es ee Pe ee : 5,000 21,000 48,000 74,000 
on . Administrative Expense (part of which is included in Item 4). 2,000 6,000 12,000 20,000 
ct | ER ee 7,000 27 ,000 60,000 94,000 
10. Net Profit (Item 6 minus Item 9).............. $ 5,000 $30,000 $90,000 $125,000 
ht 11. % Net Profit on Sales Before Income Taxes (Item 10 divided by Item 1) 5 10.0 15.0 12.5 
k- TABLE II 
12. ~The conyversion-cost consists — 
an iont Tabor (item 9)... <0)... cee eceress $135,000 
Factory Burden (Item 4) Sse Sh rs wie ane 115,000 
ne Total Conversion-Cost......... vane E ; $250,000 
C- 13. The Normal Profit (Item 10)... ............020.000000- 7p aie $125,000 
er (Item 13) $125,000 : se 
14. (Item 12) $250,000 equals 50% equals Conversion-Cost Profit Factor 
of ——- ——— — = = = 
15. Conversion-Cost (Items 3 and 4)............. $40,000 $120, 000 $90,000 $240,000 
16. Profit Factor (Item 14)............... 50% 50% 50% 50% 
ne 7. Conversion-Cost Profit (Item 15 times Item 16) 20,000 $60,000 $45,000 $125,000 
ns 18. Conventional Profit (Item 10).................... 5,000 30,000 90,000 125,000 
f 19. Products Underpriced................. 15,000 30,000 
oO 20. Products Overpriced.................. , bia 45,000 
be 21. Present Price (Item 1) 100,000 300,000 600,000 
od Si, CeO NG I oo ok soe gow hin 06 ee 03 edends $115,000 $330,000 $555,000 $1,000,000 
, 23. Conventional % Profit on Sales (Item 11)............... 5 10.0 15.0 12. 5 
se, 24. Conversion Cost % of Profit on Sales (item 17 divided by Item-22) 17.4 18.2 8.1 12.5 
1S 25. Conversion-Cost (Items 3 and 4)................ $40,000 $120,000 $90,000 $250,000 
26. Conventional Profit (Item 10)...................... 5,000 30,000 90,000 125,000 
27. % Profit on Conversion-Cost....................4.- 12.5 25.0 100.0 50.0 
he 
v- ___TABLE II—Selective Selling Analysis 
1g 90. Galen (il Fis sss oo os cans $100,000 $300,000 $600,000 $1,000,000 
. Volume Cost: te d 
Ms 29. Direct Material (Item 2)............. 48,000 123,000 360,000 ‘531, 000 
: we eee ree 15,000 60,000 60,000 135,000 
- 31. Factory Burden (Part of Item 4)............... 10,000 15,000 16,000 41,000 

f 32. Selling Expense (Part of Item 7)......... 3,600 10,800 21,600 36,000 
O 33. Administrative Expense (Part of Item 8) . 400 1,200 2,400 4,000 
n- gs ae eee ee ee 77, 000 210,000 460,000 747,000 
al 35. Amount Left for Time-Cost and Profit (Item 28 minus Item 34) $23, 000 $90, 000 $140,000 $253, 000 
yc 36. % Time-Cost and Profit to Sales (Item 35 divided by Item 28) 23 0 30.0 8.3 | 25. 3 
Or The product preference expressed in Item 36 is obtained by « using the conventional (Item 1) 

sales price. the following example is based on the conversion-cost (Item 22) sales price: 
a Sees Ain aisle 8 WOE WE dig Sth 00 tie.cs Gass $115,000 $330,000 $555,000 $1,000,000 
he 38. Total |e «bog Cost vee ee eee 77,000 210,000 460,000 | 747,000 
m 39. Amount Left for Time-Cost and Profit.................... $38,000 $120,000 $95,000 | $253, 000 
le 40. 40. % Time-Cost and Profit to Sales (Item 39 divided by Item 37) 33.0 | 36.4 | 17.1 25.3 
un 
ill TABLE IV 
S- 45. Prosent Gales (Item 22)... . 2... ce eee ee eee $115,000 $330,000 $555,000 $1,000,000 
it ee SY, ey ay ee eT ee ace a $115,000 $660,000 $277,500 $1,052,500 
° 7. G% Profit om Gales (Item 24)... . 2... ccc cece eee 17.4 8.2 8.1 
1S 48. ee eee $20,000 $120,000 $22,500 $162,500 
ee SD, TE Tre Geen BT) oo nooo cee ca weeccvscces 125,000 
] Sh ihe sn oe cépdme geen reulnc se’ $37,500 
i 1 —Ee — — —— — ————— 
51. Revised Sales (Item 46)..................3.- $115,000 $660,000 $277,500 $1,052,500 
RS. ssc iclne weigh sie CH6-6 06s 6 ¥ ove wv epieee i a See 7,000 
a NL dvd a seas Ue oo ox Sie CCE V Ae ellatres po vee s sews 420,000 ete 420,000 
TI tee A ee re ee et ee ee Pee ee wets sonal tte 5 wa wala 230,000 230,000 
mn 53. Time-Cost (Item 39 minus Item 17)...............0....... 18,000 60,000 50,000 128,000 
a 54. Adjustment of Time-Cost Due to Shift in Products Wa : 22,500 —25,000 —2,500 
In = neastainigaenaet a | 
PEE ee ctei eet os c6-se Licaala eee hidecseet ho. 95,000 502,500 255,000 | 852,500 
in ae pape “ ’ 

: 56. Profit (Item 51 minus Item 55).................. 20,000 157,500 22,500 200,000 
of Se Ge OE | ONE | | pe oe nen oe 125,000 
SS 58. Increased | Profit . tee. 2 dad b Siete eds us wkd oe 75,000 
B 
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ficiency and sound pricing policies. 

Amount to be earned, of course, 
varies with each company and may 
be largely determined by competi- 
tion and the stability or uniform- 
ity of prices established within an 
industry. If earnings on invest- 
ment is the sole consideration, 
what price shall be established 
within an industry where some 
manufacturers own their premises 
and facilities while others do not? 
In a free enterprise system this 
should be a matter of individual 
based on 


management decision 


available, inescapable — industry 
facts. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman 
of General Motors Corporation, 
would answer this question with his 
inflexible rule for successful opera- 
tions, Get the facts. Management 
should get facts. All 


operation costs should be clothed 


adequate 


in their true colors; not even sub- 
consciously should charges — be 
made against a product because 
“it can stand it.” Knowing the 
facts, and utilizing a sound method 
of pricing, it is not paradoxical to 
increase profits while reducing 
volume. 

To illustrate the application of 
conversion-cost pricing to the 
products of a hypothetical com- 
pany, which is shown in Table I, 
the demand for each type of 
product is assumed as being stable 
despite moderate increases or re- 
ductions in selling price. 

It is assumed that the invested 
capital of this hypothetical com- 
pany is $500,000. Earnings of 25 
per cent before income taxes on the 
investment is considered satisfac- 
tory by the management. This 
may not long continue since closer 
analysis will reveal the products 
are incorrectly priced. 

The conventional method of 
price determination is to add a 
certain percentage to total cost of 
the product, which is then ex- 
pressed as a percentage of profit 
on sales, as in item 11, Table I. 
This method fails to consider the 


economic value of the services 
rendered in the manufacture of the 
product. 
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A sound, economically defensible 
price policy is based on the fact 
that land, labor, capital, and man- 
agement are each entitled to a fair 
return -on their services when em- 
ployed in the conversion of raw 
material into a finished product. 
However, management and capital 
are not economically justified in 
setting prices to include a _ profit 
on the raw material itself. 

Correct, economically sound 
pricing can be accomplished only 
on a conversion-cost basis. Con- 
version-cost is the cost of labor 
and facilities utilized in the manu- 
facture of the respective products. 
Conversion-cost pricing is price 
determination based on the cost of 
labor and facilities employed in the 
conversion of raw materials into a 
finished product. 

The conversion-cost method of 
pricing does not include a profit 
on the raw material used in the 
product. This method requires 
that a portion of normal adminis- 
trative expense, would 
usually include top management 
and accounting, be considered a 


which 


part of the conversion-cost and be 
included in factory burden. It also 
requires that burden 
rates be developed to cover the 
costs and hazards (spoilage, de- 
terioration, and so on) of handling 
material, and that they be included 
in the factory burden cost of each 


material 


product. 

Products in the hypothetical 
enterprise (Table I), are incor- 
rectly priced. What should be the 
correct price? Let us apply the 
conversion-cost pricing method to 
determine the correct price. 

In Table II, notice the order of 
preference of products from a 
profit point of view has materially 
changed. In this example it is as- 
sumed that the factory burden 
and other expenses have been cor- 
rectly allocated to the respective 
products. It is, of course, impera- 
tive that such allocation be cor- 
rectly made. The fallacy inherent 
in the conventional pricing policy 
is even more forcibly illustrated by 
comparing items 25, 26, and 27. 

A sound and economically de- 


fensible pricing policy should pro- 
vide for a uniform profit margin 
on all products. For this reason, 
the percentage of profit on con- 
version-cost (item 27) should 
uniformly be 50 per cent—for this 
hypothetical enterprise. 

Adoption of the conversion-cost 
pricing method may help to elimi- 
nate destructive postwar competi- 
tion. Limited productive capacity 
or capital, as well as scarcity of 
labor or material from time to 
time, compel a revision of mer- 
chandising policies. Conventional 
profit-and-loss statements and 
similar orthodox data do not pro- 
vide essential information for a 
correct revision of policies of this 
sort to a management seeking 
maximum profits. Neither does the 
conversion-cost pricing method 
provide the required facts. 

The required and correct facts 
for the determination of product 
preference are obtained only when 
the time-costs are segregated from 
the volume costs. 

Time-costs are that part of the 
sales dollar which cover such items 
as depreciation, insurance, taxes 
(other than payroll and income 
taxes), rent, salaries of the 
nucleus of an organization, and 
other costs which exist regardless 
of sales volume within the normal 
operating range. 

Volume costs are that part of 
the sales dollar which is control- 
able and should be held to the same 
ratio regardless of volume. In- 
cluded in volume costs are direct 
labor, direct material, part of in- 
direct labor, supplies, and other 
expenses including normal allow- 
ances for waste and scrap. 

The conversion-cost pricing 
examples did not give expression 
to time-cost. The sole objective 
was the delineation of a sound and 
equitable pricing method. 
Examples in Table III show both 
time-cost and profit. 

Throughout these examples it is 
assumed that factory burden and 
selling and administrative expense 
have been correctly allocated to 
the several products, and that the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Missouri Pacific Tackles 


The Car Shortage 





There is a labor shortage, too, so the management 
trains men as well as builds new shops to turn out its 
own badly needed freight cars of every description 





ECAUSE freight cars are wear- 

ing out faster than the com- 
mercial car-building companies can 
build them, the freight car short- 
age gets worse instead of better. 

Some railroad managements 
seem content to give the corporate 
shoulder a shrug and let it go at 
that, hoping that through some 
miracle there will be enough freight 
cars to haul freight offered them. 

But at least one railroad man- 
agement is doing something about 
the shortage. Unable to buy as 
many cars as needed, it has erected 
a car-building shop. This road is 
the Missouri Pacific. Its chief 
executive officer, P. J. Neff, who 
succeeded the widely-known L. W. 


Baldwin, started work with no 


i 
i 
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* 
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° 
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more than blueprints last fall to 
build a car erection shop at 
DeSoto, Missouri, about 50 miles 
south of St. Louis. Construction 
actually begun in December 1946. 

Mr. Neff set aside $750,000 for 
construction of the facility, but 
delays in receiving steel slowed the 
operation until the spring of 1947. 
Despite this delay and many other 
similar construction went 
ahead rapidly after spring. By 


Ones, 


early summer of 1947, the roof 
and sides were in place. 

Car fabrication began long be- 
fore the contractors had com- 
pleted the building; as soon as 
floor space was available machines 
were moved in and the manufac- 
ture of car parts started. Much 





Missouri Pacific’s chief executive officer, Paul J. Neff, congratulates Randolph 
R. Belleville, carman-welder, and all shop personnel, for their production record 
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new and modern machinery which 
had been ordered long prior to the 
start of construction was arriving 
too slow to be of much help in 
living up to the delivery schedules. 

Old) machines and a number 
more-or-less makeshift appliances 
were pressed into service. Working 
under great handicaps the first 


car was completed August 27 


just 10 months after the announce- 


ment of the new shop. Cars are 
being completed at the rate of 6 
per day. So far more than 300 
cars have been finished. 

This project has had the special 
and detailed attention of Mr. 
Neff who has visited the shop to 
determine in his own mind if every- 
thing is going along properly. 

While 
labor in the area 
DeSoto, it was soon 
there were not enough skilled men 


there is considerable 
surrounding 


apparent 


available to man the shop at any- 
where near its full needs. Most 
skilled men already have jobs to- 
day and do not want to change. 
Recalling its wartime manpower 
shortages and the school set up by 
the Missouri Pacific to train men 
for work in various railroad jobs, 
Mr. Neff had a training school 
organized so that “green” men 
could be hired and put to work. 
This proved to be an excellent 
idea, for out 500 men now at work 
in the shop almost half of them 
could have been classified as 
“green,” about a year ago. Now 
they are riveting, welding, and 
doing many other jobs which are 
part of building a freight car. 
Present plans call for construc- 
tion of 1,218 units, including box, 
hopper, gondola, pulp, and refrig- 
erator cars. Speaking at the recent 
dedication services at the shop, 
Mr. Neff said, “Our plan for the 
DeSoto shop is to operate full 


(Continued on page 42) 
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how h MIM MMT ie 22ves\ you money 


Minimum writing 
Minimum handling 


You can spend a lot of money on “rec- 
ord-hunting’’—but not with Uarco 
Business Forms! Here’s why: 

1. Uarco forms produce up to 20 
copies so that each department 
may have its own—always close 
at hand. 

2. Information may be blocked out 
on certain copies so that each de- 
partment sees only the facts that 
concern it—no wasted reading. 

3. Copies may be consecutively 
numbered—no looking through 
piles of papers to find the one 
you’re after. 





Minimum looking 
with UARCO Business Forms 


But that’s not all! A single writing pro- 
duces all the copies—then a simple oper- 
ation separates them for distribution. 
That’s true of any Uarco Business Form. 
And it makes no difference whether 
your records are hand written, typed, 
or produced on business machines! 
Call your Uarco Representative for a 
survey of your needs. There is no obli- 
gation—and he'll soon determine the 
best forms for you. UARCO INCor- 
PORATED, Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, 
Conn. Offices in All Principal Cities. 


INCORPORATED 





For Gustance... 

Uarco Multi-Fold Continuous Forms cut 
writing and handling time by continuously 
feeding the typewriter while the girl 
types. Equally effective on billing, book- 
keeping, or any business writing machines, 
Multi-Fold Forms put an end to wasteful 
carbon shuffling. 





SINGLE SET FORMS  CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 


FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 
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SCIENTIFIC FINISH 
FOR EYE COMFORT. 


REARRANGE THE 
DRAWERS JUST AS YOU 
WANT THEM. 


balanced as though it was custom-made for you and you 
the ‘‘feel”’ you'll get when you sit down 
er ee Sn ieee before your new STARLINE. It’s a more” 


DEEP! PLENTY OF ROOM FOR 
A BIG CARD FILE! 


working requirements. No other desk combines so 
features of convenience and utility. A strikii 
of furniture, too . . . trim, well-prop 


mpi¥tl DRAWERS Way with Gunn’s scientific finish created to meet th 
OF SPACE standards of the I.E.S. 
And the Starline is economical. 
You can afford to share its beauty and 
efficiency with everyone on your staff! 


PULL DRAWERS WAY 


ADJUST DRAWER 
PARTITIONS IN A JIFFY 
TO FIT YOUR NEEDS! 


HEIGHT QUICKLY 
ADJUSTABLE 


Ce eee 


& 


AR aiming cs eae genset 


There's a special Starline desk or table for every office 
worker. We'll gladly send the complete new Starline cata- 
log...drop us a line TODAY on your business letterhead! 





GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 
DEPT. A GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 





Company Club Helps 
Junior Executives 





Executives, juniors, and foremen of Majestic Manu- 


facturing Company work together in club which im- 


proves cooperation and assists in all future planning 





results have 


OR'TH-WHILE 
been achieved by Majestic 
Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, maker of cooking 
and heating equipment, through 
the functioning of its 3-year-old 
“Majestic Manufacturing Man- 
agement Club.” More profitable 
results are expected in the future 
from this comparatively new tool 
of its management. 

The records of the organization 
reveal interesting suggestions, 
many of which have been put into 
effect, some designed to reduce 
costs and some designed to im- 
prove employee relations within 
the company. A bowling league 
program was sct into motion. A 
set of plant rules and regulations 
that are fair both to the company 
and the employees was initiated 
by this management club. Many 
problems of an emergency nature 
dealing with reconversion problems 
were satisfactorily met and dis- 
posed of. 

The membership 
about 28, including executives, 
junior executives, and foremen. 
Intangible but definitely notice- 


consists’ of 


able results have been achieved in 
the growing spirit of cooperation 
that brings together these men 
representing the different depart- 
ments, so that all work together 
more closely, in good team action. 
Unconsciously, the feeling of co- 
operation has spread through the 
management organization and has 
sifted its way through into the 
entire employee organization. The 
“know-how” of personnel manage- 
ment which is so important in a 
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far-reaching program was brought 
to its original members in the first 
year of the organization. Re- 
freshers on this subject are avail- 
able to all members and new mem- 
bers are given the fundamentals. 

The “Three M” members have 
grown in their ability to shoulder 
both 


; al a 
and in groups. The organization 


responsibility, individually 
through its individuals brings to 
light many problems, then pro- 
ceeds to gather facts, and from 
these facts arrives at the best 
solution possible under the circum- 
stances. Many of the problems are 
long-range ones, and the president 
of the management club assigns a 
committee to gather the facts sur- 
rounding a certain problem and 
then presents these facts to the 
group at a later meeting with their 
recommendations. This procedure 
develops new ideas and at the same 
time develops the responsibility of 
the men who initiate those ideas. 

This organization 
fertile field 
executives in the 


proves a 
for training junior 
proper pro- 
cedures to follow in arriving at 
answers to business problems. It 
also makes them actively aware of 
the many different problems in our 
business. It stimulates their think- 
ing and provides a channel for 
them to get reaction quickly from 
the other experienced businessmen. 
New junior executives are given 
basic fundamentals in personnel 
management. 

the 3 


organization's 


of the 
members 


During years 
growth, 
have become more spontaneous and 


interested in the business prob- 


lems. As a result, the actual meet- 
ing period, which is one dinner 
meeting each month at company 
expense, generally consists of a 
discussion of the main business 
problems highlighted by a detailed 
talk on some phase of the business 
designed to keep the members in- 
formed of the activities of other 
departments. 

The mechanics of the organiza- 
tion are kept to a minimum con- 
sistent with orderly results. The 
organization has a set of by-laws 
covering the name and objects, 
membership, officers, clection of 
officers, standing committees, meet- 
ings, and amendments. 

Social affairs about once every 
6 months have been found to pro- 
mote still further the spirit of 
close cooperation among members. 
The members and their wives get 
together and enjoy an evening of 
fun and good fellowship. 

The productive functioning of 
this type of organization depends 
upon the knowledge by the mem- 
bers that management has con- 
fidence in its membership and that 
an active spirit of give and take, 
and mutual criticism and mutual 
help are developed in a_ truly 
democratic way so that creative 
ideas have a chance to come to 
light. 


creative ideas develop from the 


If a small percentage of 


interplay of ideas from many dif- 


ferent angles, and its members 
grow in ability to see and attack 
problems properly, then the ob- 
jects of the organization shall 
have been achieved. 


Other 
that plans similar to the one here 


companies have found 
described have been very successful 
in utilizing the full management 
potentials of younger’ men. 
McCormick & Company, of Balti- 
more probably pioneered the idea 
with its organization of younger 
management men. Abbott Labora- 
tories, whose committee manage- 
ment method was fully described 
several years ago in AMERICAN 
Business, has enjoyed an amazing 
growth, partially as a result of its 
various committees which are con- 
stantly at work on future plans. 
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Board Chairman 





President 


Vice President 





Department Manager 


Fluff-Doodle Dodoes 


In Business 


AMES F. BELL, who has just 
turned in his resignation as board 
Mills, re- 


cently said that a board chair- 


chairman of General 
man’s position is an anomalous 
one. He says it may be purely 
reward to some 
superannuated, old,  fluff-doodle 
dodo who has been kicked up the 
back stairs to get him out of the 


honorary — the 


way. 

In our October issue we said 
that we felt certain Mr. Bell was 
not a fluff-doodle dodo, and we are 
glad to repeat that opinion here. 
But we do feel that there are fluff- 
level of 

board 


chairman’s office is not the only 


doodle dodoes at every 


business. Certainly the 
one in a business which may be 
burdened with a fluff-doodle dodo. 

A fluff-doodle dodo, if we un- 
derstand the term correctly, does 
not need to be ancient in years. 
Only his mental 
processes are encrusted with age 


ideas and 


and barnacles. It is amazing how 
many young men think and act 
like fluff-doodle dodoes. 

The natural habitat of the fluff- 


doodle dodo is in every type of of- 
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fice in business. He may be found 
nesting and resting in the board 
chairman’s office, in the president’s 
office, in a vice president’s office, or, 
we are sorry to admit, in the office 
of almost any department man- 
agement job. 

Now suppose we look at a few 
fluff-doodle dodoes. There is the 
fluff-doodle board chairman. Years 
ago he was a ball of fire. But about 
the time he began to draw $10,000 
a year, he put his brain out to 
pasture, retired from contact with 
ordinary men, ceased to see or talk 
with the kind of people who buy 
his company’s product. He joined 
one in town and one 
in the Thereafter, he 
never had time to chat with any- 
body beneath the level of a club 


famous clubs 
country. 


member. 

Of course club members are 
splendid people. But some of them 
seem to have lost contact with the 
world in general and spend most 
of their time bemoaning that office 
workers no longer will work until 
midnight without pay during the 
busy season. They also spend 


much time reminding anybody who 


will listen that office boys were paid 
$2 a week when they started in 
business. To put it plainly, some 
of the club members with whom 
our fluff-doodle dodo has most of 
his human contacts are living in 
an era which is gone, and not 
lamented. 

Such a fluff-doodle board chair- 
man can create a lot of trouble in 
any organization where he still can 
throw his weight around. He 
doesn’t believe in advertising, in 
modern public relations, or in 
modern tools and equipment. He 
belongs to the steel-pen era of ac- 
counting, and thinks that any ac- 
counts receivable not kept in a big 
bound volume are in imminent 
danger of being lost. 

He has a lot of other quaint 
ideas, too. He shuts himself in his 
private office and has a secretary 
to cross-question every visitor 
who attempts to invade his pri- 
vacy. Anybody below the grade of 
a bank chairman is turned away 
from his door with little ceremony. 
He knows little about 


going on in his own business; yet 


what is 
he never hesitates to veto, where 
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Fine way for an interview to start! 

“You are the office manager,” | 
asked him. 

“Confidentially, the Brain,” he said. 

“Do you have a postage meter—”’ 

“Know all about it. Gizmo that 
prints postage on envelopes, makes a 
postmark, and seals the envelope flap, 
does its own bookkeeping. Right?” 

“Oh—then you do have a meter?” 

“Nope. Read all the ads. Anything 
to pass the time. Say—care for a game 
of gin?” 

“Sorry, no. Mr. Jones, you send out 
a lot of letters. A postage meter would 
save work—” 

“Lissen,” said Mr. Jones. “That old 
gent over there is our VP in charge of 
Various and Sundry. Wetting down 
envelope flaps and the postage 
stamps fills his day nicely.” 

“Couldn't he do something 
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PoTNeEY- 


ne saiw: Uhalwer it iv 
We wouldnt wan amNY 


a 


important—” 
“My job, for 
instance,” said 
Mr. Jones. “Think I 
haven't thought of that, too?” 
‘And the meter prints any amount 
of postage, does away with frequent 
trips to the postoffice to buy stamps.” 


“Tuere you go again,” broke in 
Mr. Jones, “overlooking the human 
element. The old guy /ikes to go to the 
postoffice and grab a beer. If he knocks 
down a few dimes on postage, so what?” 

“Have you ever considered how a 
postage meter could speed up your 
mail? Metered mail is faster, doesn’t 
have to be postmarked and cancelled in 
the postoffice, can make earlier trains.” 

“Tch tch! People who really want 
our stuff will wait to hear from us, so 
what’s the rush?” 


(itSyh 






“But you do want more orders?” 

“Dunno,” said Mr. Jones. “Get 
more business, we get more of the boss's 
relatives on the payroll. Some of them 
might be smarter than me. . . See what 
I mean? Hard to figure!” 

“Yes, Mr. Jones; thanks anyway.” 

“Okay. Breaks the monotony,” said 
Mr. Jones. 


Tere are some companies—not 
many, thank goodness!—we just can’t 
interest in a postage meter . . . even 
though we make models for every size 
business, big or little. Ifyou're interested, 
call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or 
write for an illustrated booklet. 


Bowes Fostage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 2121 Pacific at.. Stamford, Conn. Originators of Metered 


Mail, Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 63 cities in the United States and Canada. 
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possible, any progressive move the 
younger officers in the company 
attempt to put into effect. He is 
an unhappy man, because the only 
contacts he has are with other 
people who have been predicting 
imminent catastrophe for — the 
world ever since about 1912. 

At the presidential level, fluff- 
doodle dodoes are rare, but they 
do exist. The presidential fluff- 
doodle dodo is the fellow who 
starts every letter with, “My at- 
tention has been called to,”’—and 
then he proceeds to tell somebody 
he is wrong. He never discovers 
anything himself. His attention 
must be “called to” everything. 
The poor fellow sits in his office all 
day reading reports and_ finding 
petty faults with them, poring 
over figures which he doesn’t un- 
derstand. When the advertising 
plan for a year is up for considera- 
tion, he tells everybody he doesn’t 
like the advertising because his 
wife told him the company’s ad- 
vertising doesn’t interest her. 

He expects advertising to be 
written in legalistic phrases which 
sound as if the company lawyer 
were doubling in brass as the copy 
writer. He wants everything to be 
dignified, solemn, and strictly ac- 
cording to precedent. Every time 
he vetoes an idea, he says, “We 
don’t want to set a precedent,” 
and that ends the discussion. Once 
a vear he writes a letter to the em- 
ployees for the company magazine, 
It begins: “To <All) Employees: 
My attention has been called to 
an unfortunate trend in thinking 
today, which threatens the very 
foundations of free enterprise.” 
Then he goes on to remind the em- 
plovees that they are not produc- 
ing, that they are wasteful, and do 
not bend their energies or put their 
shoulders to the wheel as people 
did when he was in the ranks. He 
“looks with grave apprehension at 
the rising tide of radicalism which 
is sweeping the world.” 

Now we must consider the fluff- 
doodle dodo at the vice presiden- 
tial level. He may be a fellow who 
married the very unattractive 
daughter of a prominent stock- 
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holder in the company. He may be 
a son-in-law. Or he may be a fel- 
low who just happened to move in 
the right circles and got a vice 
presidential job because somebody 
higher up thought he had “sound 
ideas.” As a matter of fact, he has 
not had an idea in 20 years. Dur- 
ing the war the company shipped 
him off to Washington to serve on 
an industry committee and there 
he learned a lot of Government 
gobbledegook. His conversation 
goes like this: 

“T would like to call a mecting 
to consider the extremely impor- 
tant matter of consolidating and 
coordinating our over-all policies 
with reference to the problem of 
orientation of new employees.” 

When he calls the meeting, he 
makes a long speech, referring to 
the problem in such general terms 
that no one knows what he is talk- 
ing about. After the meeting has 
adjourned without action, — he 
writes this memorandum: 

“Our committee on the problem 
of employee orientation has under 
study and advisement several im- 
portant matters which should de- 
termine the company’s long-term 
policy in regard to this critical 
problem.” His memorandum refers 
tothe 
crisis,” to the “current spirit of 


“present employment 
unrest which prevails in employee 
cireles,” and to other dire fore- 
bodings which he would under- 
stand better if he mixed with a few 
of the employees. 

Saddest case of all is the fluff- 
doodle dodo at the department 
manager level. He wants to be a 
vice president, so he tries to act 
like a viee president. The poor 
dope! If he would just be himself, 
he might not be a bad person, but 
his presidential airs annoy every- 
body. He insists that all communi- 
cations be in writing. He is a great 
interoffice memorandum writer. 

Much of his time is spent in pre- 
paring interoffice memoranda with 
which he bombards other depart- 
ment managers. He too is touched 
with the gobbledegook craze. He 
never utters a complete sentence, 
but uses the currently popular 


Washington phrases which he 
gleans from a studious reading of 
Washington letters and Washing 
ton news. One of his recent office 
memoranda outpouring contained 
the following choice language : 

It is my considered judgment that we 
should take immediate steps to expedite 
the handling of parts orders. 

Undue and unnecessary delays are re- 
ported at several levels in the handling 
of these orders, which are now being 
received in considerable volume. 

We need to mend our fences in this 
respect, and with this idea in mind I 
suggest that we study all order handling 
procedures and get this problem but 
toned up at the earliest possible moment. 


Everything he says is just an 
echo of something he heard at a 
speech or a meeting, or read in a 
Washington report. His letters 
reek with bromides such as “please 
be advised,” or “kindly note that 
we wish this matter expedited.” He 
is always telling somebody else to 
expedite something, but ask him 
for a decision on even the simplest 
matter, and he answers, “The 
situation warrants a thorough ex- 
ploration from all levels, and we 
will require additional time for 
consideration and _ investigation 
before our decision can be final.” 

And when he finally reaches a 
decision, he can’t give it as a plain, 
“ves” or “no,” but must write a 
memorandum, with three copies. 
And the memorandum — usually 
comes out about like the following: 

“Upon due and careful con- 
sideration of your request of the 
12th ult. we regret to advise that 
we have found it impossible to take 
action at this time. A matter of 
company policy, enunciated some- 
time back, prevents us from taking 
the action you suggest. However, 
please be advised that we have filed 
your request and if at some future 
date we are able to comply with it 
you will be notified accordingly.” 

Well, why prolong the agony? 
The fluff-doodle dodoes do exist at 
all levels of business, in nearly 
every department, and are often 
found in charge of important 
operations. They hamper business, 
hold it back, prevent aggressive 
men from doing things the simple, 


casv Way. 
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Noted for its far-sighted management, the Geo. E. Keith Company 
of Brockton, Massachusetts, was one of the early users of 
National Mechanized Accounting. 

Starting their use of Nationals on a small scale, the shoe company 
was quick to sense their advantages—their speed, accuracy, and 
flexibility. Today, extensive installations of National Accounting 
Machines serve both their Middleboro and their Brockton plants— 
the latter one of the largest in that famous shoe center. 

Production analysis, sales analysis, as well as all accounts payable 
and accounts receivable are now mechanized on Nationals to their 
great satisfaction. Their entire payroll is prepared on one National 
Payroll Machine. Af one operation the employee's statement of 
earnings and deductions, employee’s earnings record, and payroll 
summary record, are prepared. All entries are clear, legible, and 
easily understood. And all are proved correct at the time of writing. 

In businesses of every size and type, National Mechanized 
Accounting is making possible better business records at less cost in 
time and money. Let your local National representative study your 
needs, and make recommendations without cost or obligation. The 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and Service 
Offices in over 400 cities. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Makers of famous "Walk-Over’ Shoes 
LCA J I VIED 


mechanize all major accounting with Nationals 
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“Sell-Lease’”—New Source of Capital 


(Continued from page 9) 


organization, at a price of $3,- 
800,000 with a long-term rental 
to cost Spiegel over $6,000,000. 

Connecticut General Life re- 
cently purchased the land under 
the Goldblatt Brothers State 
Street department store for $1,- 
080,000. The lease extends to 
April 30, 2006, at a net annual 
ground rent of $54,000, which will 
give Connecticut General a 5 per 
cent return. 

Butler Brothers leases the build- 
ing next to its principal Chicago 
office from Lincoln National Life 
which bought the property from 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Company for $450,000. The 
original purchase price was $225,- 
000. The University of Chicago 
now holds title to the warehouse 
office building of 
Horder’s, Inc., large Chicago of- 
firm. ‘The 


rental is about 6 per cent of the 


and = general 


fice supply reported 
sale price. 

Aetna Life has bought the large 
Bullock-Magnin department store 
in Los Angeles, plus about five 
others, for $10,000,000 ; Equitable 
has acquired one of the Bonwit 
Teller department stores on New 
York’s Fifth Avenue for $6,250, 
000, and leased it back for 30 
years with option to renew for an- 
other 30. Mutual, 
purchaser of the Woolworth prop- 


Connecticut 


erty, also has bought and leased 
back to: J. J. Newberry Company, 
Whelan Drug Stores Company, 
McCrory Stores Corporation, New 
York Lerner Company, and Hearn 
Department Store, Inc. 

Mark Levy, prominent Chicago 
realtor and appraiser for many of 
the parties in sell-lease transac- 
tions in this area, has just com- 
pleted some exhaustive research on 
the subject for the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America 
and its official journal, The Mort- 
gage Banker. Mr. Levy’s study 
discloses varying degrees of in- 


terest, or rental, rates, purchasing 
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policies, and formula in force and 
practice by the several investor 
groups. 

Mr. Levy’s 
into the methods, reasons, and ex- 


research, delving 
periences growing out of the sell- 
lease transactions, has brought 
out some interesting answers. The 
benefits accruing to both parties 
resulted in the .following sum- 
marized comment : 

One corporation put it this way: 
“If we owned the property, we 
could only have a turnover once a 
vear. Whereas if we put our 


money in merchandise and inven- 
tory, we turn it over on an average 
of four times a year. With this 
money we can have larger inven- 
tories and take care of time-pay- 
ment accounts. While we could bor- 
row money at the bank for less 
money than we pay on the real 
estate, that is temporary financing 
—whereas the other is long-term 
financing.” 

One of the chief incentives to sell 
is the opportunity for the corpora- 
tion to claim larger deductions 
from income taxes than is permis- 
sible to owners. Contingent rent 
obligations, of course, are not car- 
ried as a capital liability. Other 
reasons are: Avoidance of real 
estate as an asset and of mortgage 
indebtedness in the balance sheet, 
financial 
structure and averting refunding 
hazards. Better returns through 
efforts than the 
money costs in the present market ; 


thus simplifying the 


merchandising 


such sales will now bring all the 
property is worth, release funds 
for purchase of other properties 
for expansion, permit larger re- 
ceivable handling. 

The insurance companies and 
other organizations, to continue 
Mr. Levy’s findings, are interested 
because of the dearth of invest- 
ments which will vield a satisfac- 
tory return. From the standpoint 
of the insurance company the pur- 
properly 


chase of real estate 


located and leased to a satisfac- 
tory tenant represents an excel- 
lent investment for funds. 

Some insurance actuaries report 
that certain properties are made 
attractive to them because of the 
desire of the owner to sell and take 
a capital loss, then lease the prop- 
erty back at a low rate of interest, 
thus giving him a lower rental than 
he might otherwise be obliged to 
pay. One of these unusual capital 
loss transactions was recently 
completed in Chicago. A Boston 
investor purchased a building at 
the southeast of Clark 
Street and Diversey Parkway for 
$500,000 and immediately sold it 
for $450,000 to Prudential, ar- 
ranging a 99-year lease at 6 per 


corner 


cent. 
Mr. Levy 


surance companies have found, in 


reports the in- 


some instances, that the corpora- 
tions have charged off the depre- 
ciation over a period of years, to- 
gether with the land value, pur- 
chased a number of years ago at 
than the 


a cost lower 


valuation. Thus the purchaser has 


present 


obtained a sound investment with 
a substantial equity behind it, to 
say nothing of the credit of the 
lessee. 

Well, you ask, and as the writer 
well anticipated at the beginning 
of this article, “If exceptional 
credit rating is one of the principal 
things (together with location) 
an insurance company looks at in 
these sell-lease deals, what’s the 
matter with debenture financing at 
lower interest rates?” 

That best can be answered, it 
appears, by David B. Gadlow of 
San Francisco, a national realtor 
specializing in sell-lease invest- 
ments. Mr. Gadlow is quoted, to 
wit, by Mr. Levy: 

“As you well know, Montgomery 
Ward, Sears Roebuck, and many 
other corporations, including 
Socony-Vacuum of New York, can 
borrow money through debenture 
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Because they are all-electric, the typewriters 
manufactured by International Business Machines 
Corporation lighten the effort of the typist and 


17 Years of Proved produce work of the finest quality. 


IBM’s research, design and engineering skill are 

ELE CTRIC evident in the ease of operation, and in the dis- 

tinctive appearance and high legibility of the typing. 

R O The IBM Electric Typewriter has been proving 
PE F RMANCE its merits in actual use for 17 years. 


If it's IBM ... it is electric 





ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER. 


For further information adaress 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION, WORLD HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, 590 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 








financing at lower interest rates 
than they are paying through real 
estate financing by way of current 
sale and lease transactions. There 
must be reasons for this. 

“Before Bullock’s decided to sell 
the six properties to Aetna for 
$10,000,000, the company con- 
ferred with tax counsel on the 
question whether it was more 
profitable 
financing at about 2.5 per cent in- 


to obtain debenture 
terest, or through the sale of real 
estate at 3.5 per cent interest. 
M. E. Arnett, vice president of 
Bullock’s, when in New York, in- 
formed me that this counsel re- 
ported it was more profitable tax- 
wise to pay 3.5 per cent interest 
through real estate sale and lease, 


than through debenture financing 


at a lower rate. Sounds strange? 
But Bullock’s isn’t the only one. 


“The following is a quotation 
from a letter which I received from 
the treasurer of another nationally 
known corporation on this very 
point,” Mr. Gadlow’s statement 
continues. “In referring to his 
company’s sale of some of its 
properties, he writes: 

* We believe that this deal on 
the whole is about as favorable as 
anyone has made, and the results 
to us (considering the tax saving 
through deduction or rental) puts 
the deal clear out of comparison 
with debenture financing.’ 

“He is referring to the fact,” 
Mr. Gadlow says, “that the entire 
rental payments are wholly de- 
ductible expenses, whereas pay- 
ments on debentures include prin- 
cipal reductions. Then, too, there 
is the question whether it is worth 


something to a company to 


minimize its borrowings. As you 
well know, financing through the 
sale and lease of real estate does 
not reflect any loan in one’s finane- 
ing statement, nor does it impair 
or reduce the company’s normal 
borrowing capacity.” 

Insurance companies report 
they are nowhere near the 5 per 
cent limit allowed for investment. 
But even if they were, the stock 
and mutual actuaries are not ex- 
clusive in this trend. Here’s a 
“Good Neighbor” transaction re- 
ported just as we were finishing 
this article: “Johnston and Jen- 
nings Company, a Chicago manu- 
facturer of iron castings, today 
sold its foundry to Joslyn Manu- 
facturing and Supply Company 
for $80,000, then leased it back 
for 5 years. The Joslyn plant ad- 
joins the foundry.” 





Self-Liquidating Incentive Plan 
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have climinated the necessity of 
recapping information. They have 
also climinated entirely the neces- 
sity of keeping a separate conven- 
tional monthly factory ledger.” 

Answers to many management 
problems Republic faced offer 
helpful suggestions to other com- 
panies striving to hold high costs 
in line. Republic was started 7 
years ago when a small group sat 
at drafting tables, in a modest of- 
fice in Chicago, to design special 
machinery for low-cost manufac- 
ture of twist drills. Republic had 
no machinery or tools, no building, 
and no customers in 1940. The 
rapid expansion from this blue- 
print stage enabled Republic to 
handle almost a 13-million-dollar 
volume in war contracts with 2,200 
employees. 

In early 1946, management knew 
that a change-over to a postwar 
market in an old-line, highly com- 
petitive industry was far from 
easy. Peacetime volume was un- 
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certain at best. Although man- 
agement optimistically hoped post- 
war sales would hit 4 million, no 
one could be sure. Principal com- 
petitors, making drill and cutting 
tools for 75 years or more, were, 
of course, well entrenched in the 
civilian market. Overhead costs 
were high. Labor costs were still 
rising. Yet prices in the machine 
tool industry were fixed by: com- 
petition and have risen only 
slightly in comparison with other 
price indexes. 

That 
through carefully mapped conver- 
sion plans is shown in sales figures 


Republic got — results 


for last year, which were more 
than 5 million. The company is 
now operating three plants, which 
include a recently purchased six- 
story building in New York City, 
and anticipates an additional 20 
per cent increase in sales this year 
in foreign markets. 

To do this, more than a half- 
dollars was 


million spent to 


modernize plant machinery. Cleri- 
cal and accounting operations 
were also overhauled and mech- 
anized to keep pace with these 
changes. Wartime manufacturing 
operations were curtailed and the 
time lag in reducing overhead ex- 
pense was cut to a minimum. In 


Benedict M. 


Chicago 


cooperation with 
Sayre and Company, 
management consultants, Republic 
installed a variable budget pro- 
gram to measure and control ad- 
ministrative and clerical as well as 
plant expenditures. 

This program provides prede- 
termined standards and a definite 
yardstick to measure company 
progress through two summarized 
weekly reports going to top man- 
agement, instead of the conven- 
tional profit-and-loss statements 
issued on the 15th or 20th for the 
preceding month, for comparison 
with statements of 
months. Figures going to top man- 
agement now tell them not only 
the amount of profit or loss, but 


previous 


how and where the money was lost 
or made. They also tell how much 
of the profit or loss was due to 
plant and administrative efficiency, 
and how much was due to volume, 
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Keep Merchandise Moving 
with 


“Sales Stimulator 


What is there about a bulletin from the home office 
that keeps salesmen selling? 

The answer is: it’s the feeling of personal contact, 
with your name, as sales manager, signed to a personal 
message that puts you at every salesman’s shoulder. 

And the way to produce these “sales stimulators” — 
weekly bulletins, selling suggestions, price and product 


information—is with the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 


You do it quickly. Economically. In the privacy of 


your own office. With illustrations. And in a rainbow 
of colors if you wish. 

For more details on stimulating sales with “sales 
stimulators” produced on the Mimeograph brand du- 
plicator, call the Mimeograph distributor—or clip and 


mail the coupon today. 


c he Mimeograph 
R brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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MODEL 90 


MODEL 91 


COMPLETE LINE 
AVAILABLE AGAIN 


Electrically driven and hand- 





operated models now ready for 
immediate delivery. 


Ie) 


cu UTTTTTETTETTEN W _ 


7,4 8 MPANY 


4. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-1247 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me more information on how I can produce 
‘sales stimulators” on the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 
Name 


Organization 


ess eh sskvds Sas aeneneieueessanresetrderedsennen 


City Zone State 








based on a realistic break-even 
point for the company and for the 
industry. Because a_ variable 
budget is based on stand-by ex- 
penses which remain more or less 
constant regardless of volume, and 
variable expenses which vary with 
efficiency, production, and _ sales, 
these reports spotlight the rela- 
tionship between volume and ex- 
penses. They help to maintain a 
steady relationship between plant 
efficiency and sales volume. 

Since a standard burden rate is 
used, there is no question at the 
end of the year as to the method 
to be used in determining inven- 
tory values. Auditing time is held 
to a minimum. 

One important reason for the 
success of this program at Republic 
is the company policy of sharing 
savings with employees. The more 
money the company saves, the 
more money its employees make. 
Savings achieved are distributed 
to employees through various in- 
centive plans, so each employee re- 
ceives a base rate plus a bonus. 

After giving each group of 
workers their own type of incen- 
tive, the company pays a profit- 
sharing bonus to all employees. 
Under the profit-sharing plan em- 
ployees may receive an additional 
15 per cent of their total earnings 
for each quarter. Under these 
plans each employee as well as top 
management have an incentive to 


hold 


streamlined procedures can be in- 


costs down. As a_ result, 
stituted, as in the case of the cal- 
culation of incentive earnings, 
which used to be a separate clerical 
task and which is now combined 
with the payroll distribution. ‘To- 
day it requires 30 per cent less 
people in the cost department than 
it did under the old system. 

A description of the way this 
system works shows Republic plans 
and schedules its clerical opera- 
tions as carefully as work on its 
production lines. In the produc- 
tion control department, where 
material is scheduled and routed 
through the plant, McBee Keysort 
direct labor cards are Address- 
ographed and gang-punched to 
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show: Catalog number, size, type, 
operation number, and name. 
Cards are arranged in sequence in 
which operations are to be per- 
formed and sent to the proper de- 
partments in the plant where they 
are distributed. Upon completion 
of a job, an employee enters his 
initials, clock number, date, and 
number of drills completed. 
Direct and indirect labor cards 
are collected twice a day after 
they are approved by the foremen. 
Key-punch clerks on each floor of 
the plant clock 
numbers into each These 
cards go to the production control 
early the following 


machine-punch 
card. 


department 
morning, where a_needle-sort is 
used to tell quickly how each job 
is progressing. 

They are then sent to the wage 
and standards department the 
same day. After cards are sorted 
here by clock numbers, clerks use 
Friden and Marchant calculators 
Standard 
time, bonus minutes, special al- 
summary 


to extend and enter: 
lowances. A separate 
card is used for cach employee 
each week. Information on daily 
timeeards, which show actual time 
worked, units of rated production, 
and bonus minutes, is summarized 
each day on these weekly summary 
Actual time clock 


cards is also entered. 


cards. from 

‘These summary cards then go 
to the payroll department at the 
end of the weekly pay period. The 
payroll department converts the 
time computed by the wage and 
standards department into dollars 
and cents for pay purposes. Using 
a Burroughs payroll machine, em- 
ployees’ check, earnings record, 
and a payroll summary sheet are 
prepared simultaneously. A pre- 
tix used on clock numbers indicates 
the division where employees work. 
Since a payroll is prepared for 
each department, a series of con- 


_trols and checks localizes errors 


and provides a trial balance. 
Summary cards are then sent 
back to the wage and standards 
department where a labor distri- 
bution report by departments is 


prepared. Since the cards are 


sorted by departments before they 
are sent to payroll, this eliminates 
the necessity of resorting them in 
the payroll department or in the 
standards department. The pay- 
roll is summarized according to 
total standard and actual hours 
on production, and a break-down 
is made of indirect labor accord- 
ing to account classification or 
tvpe of indirect labor. 

This labor distribution sheet is 
then sent to the cost department 
and entered on a direct labor 
variation statement and manufac- 
turing expense report. Budget fac- 
tors for indirect labor, or manu- 
facturing applied 
using the standard direct labor 


expense, are 


dollar as a base, and the budget 
realization is This 
report also shows the standard 
broken 


determined. 
direct labor variation, 
down into rate, time, and method. 
Figures on this report for the cur- 
rent week appear on the left side; 
month-to-date figures on the right 
side. Preprinted forms used to 
prepare these reports, as well as 
those going to top management, 
are run on a “Ditto” machine. 
Copies are distributed to fac- 
tory management, division, and de- 
partment heads the day after the 
close of the payroll week. Top 
management is given copies of the 
direct labor variation statement 
showing the standard direct labor, 
actual direct labor, bonus earned, 
and variances from standard by 
departments. In addition they are 
given a departmentalized com- 
parison of actual expenses and 
budget allowances, which shows 
percentage of budget realization. 
At the end of the month, direct 
and indirect labor figures, which 
have been accumulated with 
month-to-date totals, are used as 
a posting source for general ledger 
control accounts. Other expenses 
are summarized on the manufac- 
turing expense budget report. The 
budgeted budget 
realization are entered. This re- 


amounts and 


port serves as a factory ledger 
which has eliminated the necessity 
of posting to the conventional type 


of factory ledgers. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


announces 





in photocopying... 


Kodagraph 


Contact Paper 


Can be used with your present 
contact photocopying equipment 


Nothing new to buy... to learn... to 
bring the big new plus of Kodagraph 
Paper—rich contrast, wide latitude, 
flatness, long life, unsurpassed uniformity 
—to your photocopying. Kodagraph 
Contact Paper can be used in your 
present photocopying equipment. 

It comes in sheets and rolls, two 

weights, in every standard siz-. 








Reproduces beautifully . . . 
uniform, easy to handle 


Here it is . . . the new Kodagraph 
Contact Paper . . . the big new plus in 
photocopying (reproducing office papers, 
charts, drawings by contact photography). 
Kodak-made, it reproduces beautifully—deep 
black on brilliant white. It’s easy to handle— 
has wide latitude in exposure, development. 
On highest quality 
paper base, it lies 
flat . ... takes rough Hi] 
usage, is long-lasting. I} 
It’s dependably 
uniform—same 
exposure, same 
development, from 
package to package. 





Look into Kodagraph Paper now 
... descriptive booklet FREE 


To get the plus benefits Kodagraph Paper offers . . . to get 
something you can put into the hands of your photocopying 
unit for efficient follow-through—write for our free booklet, 

“The Big New Plus.” , 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


FREE— Kodagraph booklet 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of “The Big New Plus”— 
the booklet that tells the story of Kodagraph Contact 
Paper in photocopying. 


Name 





please print) 


Department 








Company 


Street 





City State 











SPEED UP EVERY DEPARTMENT 
with USPM MACHINES and SYSTEMS 


NSTALL a USPM Metered Mail System like the one illustrated above 

and the other machines shown below and you speed up the operation 
of your entire office. Every one of these units can pay for itself through 
time, money and manpower saved. For further informaticn, contact us or 
your nearest USPM specialist. 


# LETTER OPENER 


This unit greatly facilitates the distribution of 
incoming mail. Opens envelopes as fast as they can 
be fed into the machine. Gives every department 
an early start on the day’s business. 





30-POUND POSTAL SCALE » 


This new all-purpose postal scale gives exact 
computation of first class, air mail, third class, 
parcel post and book rate postage on weights up 
to 50 pounds for all domestic zones. Hluminated, 
wide-view chart whisks into position instantly. 





# MODEL 100 LETTER SCALE 

Extremely sensitive, this scale automatically 
weighs and indicates exact postage on all classes of 
mail. Two chart capacities: 20 ounces and 3 pounds. 





MULTIPOST* STAMP AFFIXER » 


This handy, compact machine will affix as many as 150 
stamps a minute. Special lock-out device prevents use by 
any except authorized persons. Automatic counter keeps 
track of postage used. Accepts full roll of 500 stamps. 





Write us, Department AB-127, for literature. 
Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales ... Letter Openers . . . Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment... Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Scles and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 


Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 


NTROLS 


OT @) 55 51 O) = 5-4 8), 
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OEMI Elects New 


Directors 


P M. ZENNER, vice president, 
* The McBee Company, was 
elected president of the Office 
Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute at its annual meeting held in 
Washington, D. C., at the Statler 
Hotel last month. 

Edward M. Douglas, vice presi- 
dent of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, was clected 
vice president and chairman of the 
general executive committee. Mr. 
Douglas was reelected to the board 
for a term of 3 years. John S. 
Coleman, president of Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company; A. W. 
Vanderhoof, president and chair- 
man of the board of Standard 
Duplicating Machines Corpora- 
tion; and E. A. Purnell, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the 
General Fireproofing Company, 
were also elected directors. 

Among other officers clected 
were: Harry C. Anderson, vice 
president of the sales division of 
A. B. Dick Company was elected 
vice president and chairman of the 


sales executive committee; W. F. 
Arnold, vice president and general 
sales manager of Underwood Cor 
poration, treasurer; and E. D. 
Taylor of the Office Equipment 
Institute, Washington, D. C., 
executive secretary. 

Principal topic of the business 
sessions was market research and 
the recommendations of the mar- 
ket research committee of the In- 
stitute for building a more exten- 
sive and correlated statistics pro- 
gram in the office equipment field. 
As a result of these detailed dis- 
cussions and recommendations, 
Mr. Taylor reports the Institute 
expects to strengthen its present 
program of industry statisties and 
market research. 

Each of the seven speakers were 
men holding executive positions in 
companies manufacturing noncom- 


petitive office equipment. 
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Do/More Executive Chairs have been developed to combat unfavorable 
postural tendencies so common in seated occupations. Business and profes- 
sional men of America have acclaimed these luxuriously comfortable chairs 
with the distinctly unique mechanical features which provide for: 

1. Proper postural encouragement. 

2. Restful relaxation. 

3. A prescribed abdominal exercise while seated. 
In the Do/More Executive Chair you can exercise while you sit... you can 
change position without disturbing posture. You receive constant postural 
encouragement p/us restful relaxation. Do/More users are enthusiastic about 
these scientifically designed office chairs which contribute to comfort, health and easier handling of the day’s work. 

Write today for free booklet —‘‘Physical Fitness and Personal Appearance for the Executive,” and name 
of nearest Do/More agency. See how Do/More Seating Service can contribute to your well-being. 


DO/MORE 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC., Dept. 1203, Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send me FREE booklet D25, and the name and address of my nearest DO/MORE representative. 
NAME 

FIRM 
ADDRESS ~ ; 
CITY Se ee 
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| One Answer to the 
‘Pricing Problem 


(Continued from page 22) 


time-cost has been accurately de- 
termined by product. Calculations 
are based on the inclusion of the 
applicable portion of administra- 
tive expense in factory burden. 
Ignoring these principles may re- 
sult in improper managerial deci- 
sions and may seriously impair 





profits. 
Selective selling has as its ob- 
jective the maximum utilization of 





. | existing facilities in the produc- 

Your Zo0d wilf tion and sale of products which 
mame return most time-costs and profit 
D, A | to an enterprise. To do this, 
S/7/, ASSA Of” | several product preferences have 


been developed. Which is correct? 
It's easy to make the mailman your good will ambassador. Just The order of preference is ex- 


let us Unistyle with one basic and effective design, all your sta- pressed in the table below: 
tionery, business forms and checks. Then they will carry an | 


; Products 
appropriate and continuing impression of your firm wherever X YZ 
the mailman goes. 41. Conventional Pricing 

Unistyled business forms and stationery become efficient and | (Stem 82) ...-...- eeeee ths 7% 
‘ s : : |} 42. Conversion-Cost Pricing 
well dressed printed representatives of your firm. Unistyled NIN cs ceweetia nun 213 
checks provide both protection and continuous publicity! | 13. Selective Selling Method at 
The repetition of a basic, eye-appealing Unistyle design on Conventional Prices (Item 
<; . ; ; i RE er eee ene 3 1 2 
all your sines ns, s y and cl SV ‘ 4 gee 
you business forms, stationery and checks will give them 14. Selective Selling Method at 
much greater impact and identity value. Conversion-Cost Prices 
Why not write today, for samples and complete details about (Item 40) ...-.-.eeeeeee ees 2138 
the sp anes ne your printed messengers into The conversion-cost pricing 
yood will am é . 2) a 
GSS method (item 42) and the selective 


selling method at conversion-cost 


UNISTYLE STATIONERY BY | prices (item 44) indicate the same 


a » (| product preference. However, in- 

| creased profits will be available by 

The | | shifting part of total production 
i | from one product to another. 


RE y NOLDS ; | It is assumed that management 

| has adopted the conversion-cost 

C— | pricing method and has decided to 

| double product Y, and drop 50 

RE Y NOLDS | per cent of product Z. How much 
| will the profit be increased? 


The increase in profit, shown in 


COMPANY * DAYTON 7, OHIO | Table IV, is actually greater. This 
Established 1866 | | is determined by considering not 
| only the profit contribution but 


| the effect on time-cost as well. 

; | The correct increase in profit is 
double that assumed under the 
conversion-cost pricing method. 


SALES OFFICES IN MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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... the cost of handling a record 





VISIBLE RECORD METHOD 
The light line camera shows the myriad 
of hand and body motions necessary to 
refer to 10 accounts selected at random 
from 7 ordinary visible card cabinets 
(approximately 5500 accounts). 





DIEBOLD CARDINEER METHOD 
5500 accounts occupy less than 4 sq. ft. 
of floor space in a Diebold Cardineer. The 
light lines show how easily the operator 
can refer to 10 accounts selected at random. 
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A lot of old-fashioned notions about record-keeping 
are changing these days. New methods are drastically 
lowering “fixed” office overhead expense in the face 


of rising personnel costs. 


You will want to know about these postwar record- 
keeping developments, of course. You will want to learn 
more of the amazing savings effected by the Diebold 
Cardineer, V-Line, Flex-Site and Tra-Dex Systems. 


A phone call to your nearby Diebold Branch or Dealer 
will bring a factory-trained man with interesting evi- 
dence of record-keeping progress—in offices similar to 
yours. Look up the Diebold number in your phone 


book, or write direct for complete details. 


Diebold 


| N C€ O0O R P O R A T CE OD 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


MICROFILM @ ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT 
SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS « BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT 
BURGLAR ALARMS e HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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"My secretary and ] 


just adopted the 


Dictaphone twins!" 


Both are electonie~ 
So they behave beautifully 





One isa great Listener 


My favorite—the Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictating Machine — makes dictation a 
relaxation! All I do is sit back and think 
out loud. The electronic mike catches 
every word... even a whisper! 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation spells 
easier operation, clearer recording—in 
short, perfection! 





The other 1s @ great Talker 


That’s for me! It’s the new Electronic 
Transeriber— latest addition to our famous 
Dictaphone family ... kin and counterpart 
to the Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictatron 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recerding 


and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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Machine. Now I breeze through transcrip- 
tion electronically. 

This transcriber has so many advantages: 
Three radio-like dials regulate volume, 
tone and speed separately, bring me any 
dictator's voice the way / want to hear it! 
... Anew headset, light as a whisper. with 
its thin electric cord instead of the old 
rubber tube. New clarity of reproduction, 
new foot control guides and rests and the 
new muting switch that smothers machine 
sounds, 

Just every convenience / need for ease, 
speed and comfort is built right into the 
machine. And that’s why I’m sold on 
Dictaphone Electronic Transcription! 





The Dictaphone Twins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 


ee ee ee ee 











| Dictaphone Corporation, Department P-12 | 
$20 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
[ O) Please send me descriptive literature. ] 
l | Please demonstrate Twins in my office, ] 
| Name ] 
[ Company | 
| Address J 
l City. State ] 
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This results from greater utiliza- 
tion of the facilities required for 
the manufacture of product Y. 
The doubling of that production 
did not necessitate a correspond- 
ing increase in time-cost; those 
costs were only increased by the 
amount necessary for certain 
salaries. Product Z required much 
more handwork than did prod- 
uct Y. 

The  conversion-cost — pricing 
technique should be used as an 
equitable and sound economic 
policy for the determination of 
prices. The selective selling tech- 
nique should be used for the estab- 
lishment of production and mer- 
chandising policies. 

Use of these techniques will 
‘ause Many erroneous managerial 
decisions with subsequent irrepar- 
able profit impairment unless time- 
and volume-costs are correctly al- 
located to products. 





M. P. Tackles the 
Car Shortage 


(Continued from page 24) 


time, every working day of the 
year and thereby eliminate any 
seasonal lay-off of employees.” 

In addition to the cars which 
will be produced at the DeSoto 
shops, the Missouri Pacific lines 
have on order 66 Diesel locomo- 
tives, 3,250 freight cars, 6 Diesel- 
powered streamlined trains, con- 
sisting of 34 sleeping cars and 51 
coaches for the fleet of Eagle 
trains. Since VJ-day, Missouri 
Pacific has installed 19 Diesel 
locomotives and about 2,000 box 
and hopper cars. 

While it is well known that other 
railroad managements have done 
the best possible under the circum- 
stances to improye rolling stock, it 
looks as if no other road, size con- 
sidered, has done more to relieve 
car shortages than Missouri 
Pacific. 
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— a Payrott accountine 
ig had been a problem for 
Reid Murdoch of Chi- 
cago. They were troubled with peak loads . . . they 

needed accuracy . . . greater speed . . . and simplicity. 
Today, they have the answer to their problems in the 
versatile Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machine. 
This machine prepares five different Payroll Records plus 
General Ledger postings . 
holds down accounting costs. 


. . Saves time, saves labor and 


With Sundstrand, you don’t have to make supple- 
mentary computations to get totals for governmental 
reports. In addition to Total Gross Earnings and Quar- 
terly Taxable Wages Paid, Sundstrand automatically 
computes and prints to-date totals of Withholding Taxes 
and Federal Insurance contributions. Sundstrand also 
automatically indicates gross earnings in excess of the 
$3,000 taxable limit. Sundstrand does this as part of the 
payroll posting operation. Peak loads, formerly caused 
by extra computation work, are eliminated. 

Remember Sundstrand for simplicity, too! Just 10 
numeral keys arranged under the fingertips of one hand. 
Your present employees can develop a speedy “touch 
method” after only a few hours’ practice. 

There are many other reasons why accountants in every 
line of business recommend Sundstrand. Call your Under- 
wood representative for further information. 
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Re1p MurRDOCH., 


A Division oF Conso.ioateo Grocers CorporaTION 





These 5 separate applications are prepared by the 
same Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines 


1. Payroll Journal and Payroll Check including 
Earnings and Deduction Statement. 


Employee's Federal Tax Record. 
Salesmen's Earnings, Tax and Expense Record. 


Savings Bond Records. 


af wD 


Salesmen's Commissions and Sales Records. 











Underwood Corporation 


. Adding Machines 
. Ribbons and other Supplies 


New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 


Accounting Machines . . . Typewriters . . 


. . Carbon Paper . . 


One Park Avenue 


Sales and Service Everywhere ©1947 
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Last year’s letters, vouchers, invoices, etc., < 


active than you realize. In most offices, 


om $010) a a 


ot all 


reference is to papers no longer in current files. 


[hat’s why you need Oxford Files, to provide instant 


reference to these papers, at lowest cost. 


Got inatant roference with 


Oxford 


—— mr conan 
sie 


FILES 


STEEL FRONT MODEL 


With steel front and rim, for servicing your 
more active transferred papers, and for front 
office appearance. They stack and lock into solid 
batteries that look just like your current files. 


STEEL CLAD MODEL 


This file has the same steel collar on the shell 
and the same simple drawer assembly as the Steel 
front model, but is lower priced because of the 
economy of the board front. 


STANDARD MODEL 


The all-corrugated board file, that gives you 
the same instant reference, at rock-bottom cost. 
No steel front, but plenty of service! Both models 
made in 12 sizes, for all commonly used office 
records. 

Buy Oxford Files from your office supply 
dealer, or return the coupon, for descriptive cir- 
cular and prices. 











Name of Individual 





H Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 

1 343 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
i] 

' Please send circular and prices on 
: Oxford Files 

| 

i Company 

I 

H Address 

i] 

t 

u 
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Letters 
Legal or Cap Size 









Invoices, 2 rows 8x5 


Checks or Vouchers 
Checks or Vouchers 
Tabulating Cards 
5x8 Cards or Forms 
4x6 Cards (2 rows 
3x5 Cards (2 rows 
Deposit Slips 







5'2x8'2 or 6x9 Forms 


Ledger Sheets, (2x12 


ecords 















STEEL CLAD 


Brewer 


Letters 

Legal or Cap Size 
Invoices, 2 rows 8x5 
Checks or Vouchers 
Checks or Vouchers 
Checks or Vouchers 
Tabulating Cards 
5x8 Cards or Forms 
4x6 Cards (2 rows 
3x5 Cards (2 rows 
Deposit Slips 
5'2x8'2 of 6x9 Forms 






Measure inside 
Hght. Width Depth 


Packard Ties Sales 


To Inventory 


Coutinued from page 19) 


Tabulation” is made. This sum- 
mary shows the zone number, 
period, receipts, transfers out, 
part hame, zone warehouse loca- 
tion, part number, unit package, 
theoretical order quantity, year- 
to-date transactions, 2 weeks’ 
sales, 16 weeks’ sales, back-order 
balance, 52 weeks’ sales, zone in- 
ventory balance, factory back- 
order balance, overstock signal. 

There are several unusual fea- 
tures about this tabulation, among 
which are the accumulative record 
of back orders and accumulative 
totals for each of several periods. 
The back-order record has been 
particularly helpful in improving 
service and eliminating confusion. 
The accumulative totals for each 
of several periods provide an in- 
valuable record of the activity of 
each item. 

The “theoretical order quan- 
tity,” mentioned above, is the 
quantity which normally would be 
required to replenish the zone’s 
stock if the inventory were main- 
tained at a uniform level through- 
out the vear. Because of seasonal 
fluctuations in sales of various 
items, however, inventories are not 
maintained at a uniform level. An- 
other column, not mentioned 
above, is provided on the form. 
This column is headed “Actual 
Order Quantity” and is posted 
manually by the central inventory 
control office after study of the 
tabulation and after giving due 
consideration to seasonal and 
other known circumstances. The 
quantity so listed is the actual 
quantity to be ordered. 

The quantity to be ordered and 
the zone warehouse location then 


,are punched in a tabulator card 


which has been prepunched to 
show the part number, part name, 
factory warehouse location, sales 
price, and cost price. These cards 
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The simplest business system 


(YET ONE OF THE GREATEST TIME AND LABOR SAVERS) 





el 


: 





THE SYSTEM 

As simple as this! 

Use translucent paper or cards... 
for business forms, records, letterheads, 
file cards, etc. 

You'll gain an important advantage 
impossible when materials are opaque. 

Duplicate copies—as many as you 
wish—can be made quickly, whenever 
needed, in any Ozalid, whiteprint, or 
blue print machine. 


Now — you can simplify work 
in every office ! 


You never know when you may need 
copies of your work. That’s why it pays 
to prepare all originals on translucent 
paper or cards so that they can be Oza- 
printed—in 25 seconds—at a cost of 
only one cent per 81/2 x 11-inch copy. 

Besides, each Ozalid print is a posi- 
tive (not negative) reproduction — as 
easy to read as your original. 





Anything you type, draw, or print on 
“translucents” can be reproduced in 25 
seconds in the New Ozalid Streamliner. 
Ozalid black-line prints exactly match 
original typing... are used as dignified 
form letters, etc.— with headings added 
with same make of typewriter that pre- 
pared “master.” 


"25 SECONDS INSTEAD 


You'll quote savings like this every day 
when you use translucents instead of 
opaque forms and records—when you 
compare the speed of the new Ozalid 
Streamliner with previous methods. 


The operation is unbelievably sim- 
ple—place your translucent originals 
on Ozalid sensitized material, feed into 
the machine, and in 25 seconds you 
have completely dry, positive copies. 


And note: There are 16 different 
types of Ozalid material! Color code 
your work by reproducing it in black, 
blue, red, sepia—on white or tinted pa- 
per—or on a base of cloth, foil, film, or 
plastic. 
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Every file is ‘‘alive’’ when it contains 
translucent cards or papers. You add 
data periodically with typewriter, pen- 
cil or ink — make up-to-the-minute Oza- 
lid copies in 25 seconds, whenever 
needed... completely eliminating man- 
ual transcription (with possibility of 
error...and expensive photocopying). 


OF 25 MINUTES” 


Write today for complete, amazing 
story. No obligation. 


Dept. 342 


OZALID 
Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: 

Please send Ozalid prints of typed, 
drawn, printed, and photograpaic work 
Also samples of translucent materials and 
information on new Ozalid Streamiiner. 


Name 
Position 
Company 
Address 


"5 


Practically no limits as to size. Your 
translucent originals can be 42 inches 
wide; any length. A manifold business 
machine report or engineering drawing 
100 yards long is no problem. Advertis- 
ing posters, displays, the work of all 
departments can be reproduced in sec- 
onds—without stencils, inks, or plates. 
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SHE IS DOING THE WORK 





@ Whatever it’s costing you to hand-fold your monthly statements, 
bulletins, form letters, price lists, advertising literature, etc.... you can 
do the work at a fraction of the cost... ina fraction of the time... with 
a Davidson Folding Machine. 
One girl, with this machine, can do the work of from 10 to 20 girls 
. folding from 6,000 to 45,000 sheets per hour depending on the 
sheet size. And that means... no employees taken from their regular 
duties for hand-folding ... no costly overtime... no delayed mailings. 
Any competent office employee can operate a Davidson... so easy... 
so simple... and even if you only use it one day a month it will pay for 
itself through direct savings. 
A new model...at a new low price 


The new Davidson Model 120 Folding Ma- 
chine puts mechanized folding within reach 
of all. It’s precision built, compact, depend- 
able, and amazingly efficient. The Continu- 
ous Load Automatic Feed permits replenish- 
ing load without interrupting operation. 
Motor driven. Handles sheets from 3” x3” 
to 10”x 14”. Floor model and table model 
available for prompt delivery. 





ASK FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET. Shows how mechanized folding can 
save you time and money ... can get your important mailings out 
on time. Gives full details about all models of Davidson Folding 
Machines. Write today ... on your business letterhead, please. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of Davidson Dual Duplicators 
1028-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales “~ wo Agencies are located in ‘en cities of 
S., Canada, Mexico ond abroad. 


Davidson 


OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


are mechanically sorted in factory 
waréhouse location order, and a 
set of shipping orders is written 
from the cards on tabulators. 

At the same time, a_ set of 
material identification cards is 
written on the same equipment. 

Orders then go to the factory 
parts warehouse where they are 
processed, and parts shipped. 

The orders are returned to the 
tabulator department where the 
tabulator cards are matched with 
the order forms and the quantities 
shipped are punched in the cards. 

Tabulator cards are run 
through mechanical multipliers 
which multiply the quantity times 
the selling price, and the quantity 
times the cost price, and make the 
extensions. A set of invoices is 
written from these cards, after 
which the cards are filed and be- 
come the detail purchase cards for 
the next tabulation. 

Inventory tabulations are 
posted on IBM facsimile posting 
machines to a parts history record 
card which contains a record of 4 
zones within a geographical area, 
and covers a period of 2 years. 
These card records are used to 
control overstocks in the zone 
warehouses by transferring excess 
stocks from one zone to another. 
Zones are grouped and limited to 
4 each, because shipping costs 
would tend to become excessive if 
such transfers were made on a 
national basis. 

There are also what are called 
“referral items” which are low- 
turnover parts, and are not 
stocked regularly by the zone 
warehouses. Packard provides up- 
ward of 30,000 parts for its cars, 
and undertakes to service almost 
any Packard model, regardless of 
age. Only about 6,000 of such 
parts are in sufficient demand to 
warrant stocking them in all zones. 
Such items, therefore, are referred 
to the factory. 

This condition is by no means 
peculiar to Packard, of course. In 
the automobile industry as a 
whole, 90 per cent of the dollar 
volume in replacement parts is ac- 


counted for by about 10 per cent 
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Tsk, tsk! A Big Brain girl like you, in the 
fur coat income brackets! Doing surgery with 
a desk set stiletto on every individual entry 
in the morning mail! When a MailOpener 
would do the job in a jiffy, permit letters to 
be sorted and distributed while the office 
*“Good Morning” is still good... And leave 


you free to use the old noggin on matters of 


more moment! 
You say the Boss doesn’t know about the 
MailOpener ?...You’re no violet! It’s part 


of your job to wise him up on What’s New! 


Tuts Pitney-Bowes MailOpener feeds, 


opens, stacks hundreds of pieces of mixed 


Drop THAT DAGGER, DELIA! 


=MAILO 


A PRODUCT OF 


‘“~ PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
originators of the postage meter... 
mailing machines .. 





mail per minute... 


. The trim margins can be 
.. The 


twin rotary knives of tough, long-wearing 


accurately regulated by a simple dial. 


alloy steel clip clean the edge of the envelope 
without cutting contents—and can’t cut the 
operator’s fingers... Electrically powered, 
mouse quiet, smartly designed, good looking 
. . . the MailOpener is a real economy, a 
time-saver for everybody in the office. 

The MailOpener made by Pitney-Bowes, 
has the same precision standards, durability 
and dependability of PB postage meters . . . 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration in your office .. . or write for 


an illustrated folder! 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 


PENER 


» 2123 Pacific St., Stamtord, Conn. 
ato s largest manufacturers of 


. Offices in 63 cities in the U.S. and Canada 
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Qe letterhead (paper that says & . 


Pre” YS th a Message of’ importance / 7 


If you will give Hammermill’s new Cockletone Bond the “eye test,” you'll 
agree that it has the quality appearance to lend distinction and quiet 
dignity to your business correspondence wherever it is received. Give 
it the “finger-tip test”... note the firm, “heavier feel.” Make the “ear 
test”... hear the crisp, crackly snap that proclaims the best in bond 
paper craftsmanship, Make any test you like. Judge its quality for your- 
self. Then consider “appointing” it your business representative to send 
out with confidence and pride. (Available, of course, are matching en- 
velopes in appropriate sizes.) 

SEND THIS COUPON FOR 

FREE SAMPLE BOOK — 
File the book to remind you 
when next you need letterheads 


2 ‘ 
LOOK FOR THE Hammermill Paper Company 


1461 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me—FREE—a sample book 
showing the new HamMermitt Cock Letone Bonp. 


a 


* Position ———— 
WATERMARK (Be SURE to attach to, or write on, 


your business letterhead 








of the total number of parts re 
quired to service all models. 

Because the central inventory 
control plan has been introduced 
progressively over a period of 2 
years, no over-all comparisons can 
well be made. The central inven- 
tory control office maintains a 
graphic record of progress made 
by each zone in which the plan is 
in operation, though, and this 
progress is shown to have been 
substantial in every respect and 
near spectacular in some respects. 

Volume of sales in some zones 
has increased several hundred per 
cent as compared with 1945. This 
increase admittedly is due in con- 
siderable measure to the fact that 
more old cars are in service now 
than then, but it is certain that 
such increases would not have been 
possible under the former system. 
The major fact in this connection 
is that the parts inventories of 
these zone warehouses have been 
standardized and systematized and 
are now controlled by specialists 
instead of by minor clerks. 

One of the most notable econ- 
omies effected has been in prepaid 
transportation costs. Under the 
former system, parts were ordered 
by each zone almost daily, fre- 
quently by wire, and were shipped 
out in small packages, often by 
express, and nearly always in LCL 
lots. Now it is unnecessary for the 
zones to order at all; their trans- 
actions are reported daily to the 
central control office and are ac- 
cumulated for 2 weeks, as ex- 
plained above. Shipments are made 
to each zone on the same day once 
every 2 weeks, and the accumulated 
orders usually total enough to 
make a carlot shipment, or at 
least a trailer load, and thus go at 
a lower rate. The ratio of trans- 
portation cost of parts shipped to 
sales was 2.81 per cent in 1946; 
in the first quarter of 1947, it was 
1.8 per cent. This is a major sav- 
ing on the volume of parts business 
which Packard does, and one will 
increase as the parts control plan 
is extended to other zones. 

The cost of operating the pres- 
ent control plan is about the same. 
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IBM 
PUNCHED CARDS... 


The Key To Modern 
Accounting 


IL. IBM Accounting, fast, automatic machine processes provide 
accurate, timely reports of basic accounting data, as well as any break- 
down of figures that are entered into the balance sheet or profit and 
loss statement. The IBM Method offers complete accounting. Facts are 
recorded only once in IBM Cards. The cards then are processed auto- 
matically by Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines to prepare 
various accounting reports to meet individual requirements. 

An IBM installation in your office, or an IBM Service Bureau, 
can handle any type of accounting routine. IBM Service Bureaus, manned 


by skilled personnel, are located conveniently in principal cities. 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
PROOF MACHINES...SERVICE BUREAUS... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS... 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 

















International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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1. Purchased Stock Control—Job Record. 
2. Purchased Stock Control— 
Store Room Record. 
3. Manufactured Stock Control— 
Rough Castings. 
4. Manufactured Stock Control— 
Finished Parts. 
5. Manufactured Stock Control 
Finished Parts Reservations. 
6. Employees Bond Purchases— 
Ledger Record—(Machine). 
7. Maintenance & |-A-0 Agreement Record. 


“THE WORLD'S FASTEST VISIBLE RECORD KEEPING SYSTEM’ 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


“Look... here’s our new 


ViSlrecord 
Material Control Record”’ 


York Corporation, York, Pa., reports: 


“ViSIrecord pays its way twenty times each year with 
untold possibilities as to further applications.” 


Present VISIrecord installations at York Corporation include: 


Maintenance & |-A-O0 Agreement 
Service Calls and Parts Replacement. 


. Employee-Personnel History Record. 
. Wage Employees Earnings Record. 

. Maintenance & Service Record Cards. 
. Contract Cost Ledger. (Machine). 

. Customer Credit Reference Record. 

. Perpetual Inventory Control— 


Branch Stocks. 


. Contract Engineering Record. 
. Order Control Record. 
WW. 


Installation Record—Maintenance. 


For details on above records, write Dept. AB 


Visible Index Corp., 535 5th Ave., New York 17,N.Y. \Slreco, 
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Combinations with 
Unit’ Furniture 


(Continued from page 17) 


morrow’s needs. We can’t do this 
in an office of yesterday. 

“Some companies boast of their 
great age. An insurance company 
uses an old clipper ship on its 
stationery and_ advertising to 
prove its age. But we must look 
forward. We think an office is a 
kind of package or container for 
an organization. If we are to lead 
our industry, we must provide our 
people with the most modern facili- 
ties for work and with the most 
modern business home possible to 
design. We think Bergson furni- 
ture is the best answer we have 
found to this problem.” 

Up to now, every office in which 
Bergson furniture is used has been 
designed and decorated by Miss 
Bergson. She will not specify any 
of her units to be used in an office 
until she has watched the occupant 
at work, observed his methods and 
working habits. When this study is 
complete she requires him to fill 
out a questionnaire. 

With facts from the question- 
naire and notes she has made dur- 
ing her observations, she designs 
the office specifying color 
schemes, floor coverings, draperies, 
lamps, and pictures, as well as the 
the most suitable combination of 
units of her furniture. 

When the furniture is produced 
on a mass-production basis, this 
personal touch will be lacking ; but 
she plans to train the men who will 
sell the furniture so that each of- 
fice, when equipped with her furni- 
ture, will, to all intent and pur- 
pose, be a custom-built office de- 
signed to fit the working habits 
and methods of the occupant. This 
is possible only because of the ex- 
treme flexibility of her furniture 
and the unit construction. 

The people at Container Cor- 
poration who use her furniture art 
all but hysterical in praise of it 
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—200 pages for personal records, 
200 pages of business data 


—Appointment secretary ruled 
for half-hourly engagements 


—List of recommended hotels in 
leading cities, also overseas 


—International air-travel guide, 
flying time to world cities 


—Railroad and air fares, also 
Pullman rates between cities 


—Hunting, fishing seasons with 
open dates, licenses, etc. 


—Chart showing range of stock 
market quotations—i947 


—Directory of meeting rooms 
in hotels all over U. S. 


—Comparative graph sheets for 
sales and production records 


—Sections to keep track of golf 
scores, investments, expenses 


—Road mileage between principal 
cities in U. S. and Canada 


—Perpetual calendar, Management 
ratios, Discount tables’ 
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/eraonal Kécord Lito oe Execittver 





Known as the executive's '‘Man Friday,’ this superbly produced personal desk book combines 
the functions of an appointment secretary, diary, private financial and investment record, plus 
200 pages of unusual, hard-to-get information which a businessman will find handy. Published 
each year just before Christmas. There is no other desk book like it in the world. Lucky indeed 
is the man who owns one! 


At the office, at home, or on a trip it will be his constant companion. Whether he wants to 
record an appointment, details of a conversation with a customer, keep track of his expenses, 
find the best hotel in a certain city, or the cost of air travel from New York to Paris . . . it's 
all in his Personal Record Book. If he goes hunting or fishing it will give him open seasons in 
every state. If he’s a golf enthusiast there’s a place to keep track of his season scores. Here 
surely is the perfect gift for a discriminating businessman. 


Each Personal Record Book is bound by hand by an expert book craftsman using selected 
skins of fine leather. The book measures 5 by 8 inches, totals 432 pages on especially fine 
paper. An unusual, exclusive, and dignified Christmas remembrance, it is something your 
company can be proud to give. 


%& Price in Sheepskin—$5.00 each. Price in Morocco Leather— 
$7.50 each. Add 50 cents a book for gift box, postage and 
packing. Imprinting names in gold, 30 cents per book extra. 
Special prices for quantity orders over one dozen. Order one 
for yourself today and see why this is the most sought after 
desk book for businessmen. 


r ee wee ee SE SET eT eT SET eT ET ee eT eee ee ee ae ae oe ae a ee ee “7 
‘ . —_— . 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION | 
§ 4660 Ravenswood Avenue I 
| Chicago 40, Illinois Date 
| Send, as soon as ready, a 1948 PERSONAL RECORD Book in the binding checked: | 
0) Sheepskin, $5.00 [1] Morocco, $7.50. Add 50 cents a book for gift box, postage and i 
t packing. Imprint name below in gold at 30 cents extra. 
j NAME TO BE 7 8 
' IMPRINTED ~™ | 
J woriwvat POSITION ‘ : 
i COMPANY - 4 
I 
1 STREET I 
§ city ZONE STATE — : 
{ AB-N 
eo ent et Se eT SET aT eT SET ET eT SE ET Tee ET ET ET aE oe oe oe ee ee ee oe all 
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PLANS 
PAYROLLS 
CLIPPINGS 
CONTRACTS 
GRAPHS 
STATISTICS 
RECORDS 
LETTERS 













| REPORTS 
: H 0) T ANYTHING 
: P TOGRAPHED 
WRITTEN, PRINTED, DRAWN OR PHO 
* 
IN ACTUAL | 





ENLARGED OR 
REDUCED SIZE with 











SAVE TIME, MONEY, MAN POWER 


Rectigraph produces photocopies in any quantity accurately, speedily and economi- 
cally, Requires very little space. NEEDS NO DARKROOM. Easy to install. Simple 
to operate. y Here is the ideal machine for the practical application of photog- 
raphy to business copying problems. Rectigraph pays for itself in time and money 
saved. Let a Haloid representative survey your requirements. Write today for details. 


THE HALOID COMPANY, 817 Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKLET ON 
MARKET RESEARCH 


This booklet, just released, 
deals with new market research 
techniques, now being used suc- 
cessfully as a basis for plans to 
develop 

new markets 

new products 

more effective advertising- 
selling methods 

The booklet has been prepared 
by practical men — management 
engineers—with a background of 
long and varied experience in 
market research for clients in over 
a hundred different industries. 

Market research adds a large 
measure of certainty to business 
planning. The new market re- 
search techniques eliminate much 
of the former waste, cost less and 
get results much quicker. 

This booklet stresses the “know 
how” of newly developed market 
research methods and points out 
certain pitfalls that are not wide- 
ly known. A copy will be mailed 
free to any business executive 
upon request. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 12AB, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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RIGINAL( )DHNER 


“THE MACHINE TO COUNT ON™ 





A HANDY CALCULATOR 


Exclusive Back Transfer Device 
Speeds Up Calculations 


HERE’S THE ANSWER to 
management’s demand for a low 
priced, fast calculator. Entirely 
portable. Ready to go any place 
—any time. Keep one on every 
desk, where quick calculations 
are necessary. 
Use more machines to serve 
more people at less cost 


IVAN SORVALL 


210 Fifth Ave. New York (0, N. Y. 
Ask for Bulletin NO-123 











Some of the company engineers 
were dubious about it, but since 
using it, praise it with the same 
gleam in their eyes noticed in the 
eves of trim young secretaries. 
This new furniture answers a 
long-standing complaint of office 
executives that 
has failed to keep step with the 


furniture design 


ever-changing needs of the modern 
office. 

No office is ever complete unless 
a company is standing still. The 
work changes; people change; 
methods, routines, procedures, and 
machines change. But, except for 
minor variations, desks remain the 
same. 

It is because of this constant 
change that many office executives 
decline to purchase special purpose 
desks which often are better than 
stock models; when work or pere 
sonnel changes, special purpose 
desks become obsolete, go to the 
storage basement, and there add 
uncomfortably to the inventory. 

Custom-built furniture is be- 
yond the budget of many com- 
panies, even though the work per- 
formed may warrant it. Between 
the inventory hazard of special 
purpose desks, and the high cost 
of custom-built jobs, the office 
executive has no alternative but 
to resort to many compromises 
and considerable improvising. 

With the variation 
and change in office work today, 


constant 


furniture needs to be convertible 
and changeable, too. Bergson fur- 
niture is the answer, because 
changing it means no added ex- 
pense or lost time. 

This furniture, now being pro- 
duced in New York and Chicago 
shops, will soon be available on a 
limited scale. For the immediate 
future, Miss Bergson will super- 
vise planning and installation. 

The illustrations in this report 
were made available through the 
courtesy of Board Chairman 
Walter Paepcke, of 
Corporation of America, whose 


Container 


foresight and progressive interest 
in “finding a better way,” made 
possible the production of Berg- 
son furniture on a larger scale. 
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Importance of new equipment in speeding office and plant production was empha- 
sized by one company recently when it assigned one of its men to the full-time job of 
studying new equipment available since the war. This might prove profitable for 


many companies striving to hold costs in line. For further information about new 
equipment pictured in this department, address inquiries to ‘‘American Business’’ 
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Desk Model Bookkeeping 
Machine Easy to Use 


R. C. ALLEN Business Machines, Inc., 
now has available a new Desk Model 
Bookkeeping machine so simple in opera- 
tion that a trained operator is unneces- 
sary. This low-cost machine will post 
statement, ledger, and proof journals 
simultaneously. It has front-feed form 
insertion; credit balances printed in red; 
visible dials; changeable tabulator bars. 
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Trendicator Helps Speed 
Production Control 


TRENDICATOR is a new type visual 
control board manufactured by L. M. 
Osborne Company. Principal uses are for 
inventory, sales, production scheduling 
and control, control of parts into as- 
sembly, order control, etc. Colored plastic 
tapes may be progressed from either 
side of the board, and the master guide 
chart affords a graphic picture of cur- 
rent conditions as well as a permanent 
historical record. The Trendicator is 
made to provide 75 items of 2-colored 
tapes each, or 25 items. 


Wheeldex Offers New 
Chair Idea 


THE NEW Adjustable Radius Chair 
(right), Wheeldex Manufacturing Com- 
pany is offering for office or factory use 
is available with either posture or execu- 
tive-type seating. It is adjustable on a 
radius up to 22 inches (longer on special 


order) and is ideal for use where it is 
desirable for a person to be able to cover 
a large area without “hiking” the chair 
across the floor. Suggested uses are for 
the operator of a battery of automatic 
typewriters or similar office machines; 
collating and assembly work; for execu- 
tives who work between two desks. 





Streamlined Desk Light 
Minimizes Glare 


MODERN and _ streamlined in design, 
Smith Metal Arts Company’s desk light 
No. 1600 is low enough (7 inches) to 
permit unobstructed view over the desk. 
The light is spread through shutters to 
minimize glare on the desk, and it is 
fitted with two T-8, 15-watt, 18-inch 
fluorescent bulbs. Base of the lamp has 
a plug-in socket for electric attachments. 











We take over 


PAYROLL 


HEADACHES! 


PAYROLL 
HEADACHES 





No longer need you be concerned with 
the problems of turning out payroll and 
related tax work. 


Using high-speed alphabetic and numeric 
machines, payroll specialists will turn out 
for you all the completed forms you require. 


They will provide you, regularly, with: 


Checks ready for your signature ... or 
slips to insert in pay envelopes. 


Complete Payroll Registers .. . detailing 
hours worked, earnings. deductions, net 


pay. 


Quarterly Employee Earnings Statements 
. . « Labor Distribution Schedules, W-2 
Forms, Lists of Employee Deductions 
—and the other reports you may require. 


Find out how much time and money you 
can save with this service—using your 
figures as a comparison. 


Payroll Service has been developed by 
the Recording and Statistical Corporation, 
a firm that has been compiling confidential 
statistics for many American companies 
since the turn of the century. 


Other statistical services 
trafic studies, 
pay-increase calcula- 
data of most 
and 


Analyses, price 
studies, retroactive 
tions and other statistical 


every type are compiled accurately 


Sales 


economically. 


Investigate! Send for descriptive book- 
let, “Payroll Service,” and let us quote on 
your tabulation work. 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 
CHICAGO © BOSTON © £DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
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New Electric Copy-Rite 
Has Fingertip Control 


THE COPY-RITE Liquid Duplicator, 
announced by Wolber Duplicator & 
Supply Company, has fingertip controls, 
making it easy to use. New features in- 
clude: Automatic sheet lock and release; 
loading of a full ream of copy paper 
from the side; safety device to prevent 
damage to paper feed. It is sturdily built 
and has adjustable side guides. 


Lighting Calculations 
Easy with Lightrule 


THE CHAMPION Lamp Works is of- 
fering, gratis, the new simplified Cham- 
pion Lightrule. A single setting of the 
slide rule shows the foot-candles, lumens 





required per lamp or fixture, or area per 
lamp or fixture. A table on the reverse 
side provides quick determination of 
room indexes for various room sizes and 
fixture mounting heights. 


Miniature Fluorescents 
For Precision Work 


DESIGNED to provide a cool light of 
high intensity for use on standard or 
special purpose machines, the Miniature 
Fluorescent Lamp made by Stocker & 
Yale, is also adjustable. It produces a 
light intensity of 550 foot-candles at a 
3-inch working distance, without the ob- 
jection of radiant heat and hot surfaces. 





New Secretarial Speaker 
Made by Ediphone 


EDIPHONE Division of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., offers a new Ediphone 
Secretarial Speaker for use with elec- 
tronic or loud acoustical recordings. A 
streamlined horn attached to the repro- 
ducing unit amplifies sound so the re- 
cording can be heard up to 2 or 3 feet 
away. A volume control knob adjusts 
the sound to the preferred level. 
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New Linolite Added to 
Slimline Series 


LINOLITE has been added to the Slim- 
line Series of fluorescent fixtures manu- 
factured by the Frink Corporation. The 
new units are finished in white enamel, 
have two-lamp ballasts to provide in- 
stant starting. Available for two or four 
lamps, they can be mounted individually 
or in continuous runs. Hinged louvre 
frames have specially designed latches. 





Mailer to Moisten and 
Seal Envelopes 


HALDON Manufacturing Company is 
producing the Magic Mailer to help get 
out mail in small and medium-size of- 
fices. By sliding an envelope through the 
Mailer from right to left, it is moistened 
and sealed, ready for stamping. 


Low-Priced Chalkboard 
Has Many Uses 


CHALKMASTER, the new chalkboard 
manufacturing in sizes from 18 by 24 
inches to 26 by 48 inches by the Weber 
Costello Company, has many uses in the 
office: Posting bulletins and other in- 
formation; schedules; sales talks, ete. 
Hyoplate assures good writing surface. 
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“Right on top 
of the market...” 











He means the stock market—not his own company’s!... 
Curious how many men watch investments so closely— 
but wait weeks for their own firm’s monthly statement! 

Our business is making more available to management 
the basic facts of a business—earlier, and in more useful 
and intelligible form. 





McBee has helped executives of thousands of firms 





know their business better, make their decisions on verified 





fact instead of guesswork...McBee methods and products 








are basically simple, custom adapted to your needs... 






do not require elaborate installations or specially trained 






operators, are useable by your office people. 






Talking with a McBee man may save a lot of lost motion, 
time and worry...Call the nearest McBee office, or write 
New York direct. 







THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York, & principal cities 
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While every function in a business organization has become more specialized in re- 


cent years, this has meant that the efficiency and production of each department 
has become dependent upon the progress of all other departments. Outmoded 


methods in one department may oftentimes cause needless delays all along the line. 


Check these items on new systems against the methods being used by your company 
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A luncheon for industrial, civic, and labor leaders was held recently by The 
Maytag Company to celebrate the completion of its 5,000,000 washing machine 


1. Cooperation Boosts 
Maytag Production 


CLOSE teamwork between labor and 
management was emphasized as an im- 
portant factor in achieving the produc- 
tion record of The Maytag Company, 
Newton, Lowa, which recently produced 
its 5,000,000th washer. 

Fred Maytag II, president, charac- 
terized the teamwork of the organization 
as possibly a classic example of. capital- 
ism at its best. A celebration at the lowa 
factory in honor of Maytag’s production 
record was attended by lowa’s Governor 
Robert D. Blue and leaders in business, 
civic, and labor groups. 

“In our hectic world, America is an 
island of democracy,” Mr. Maytag said. 
“Such teamwork provides the answer to 
any challenge to our way of life. If we 
can prove by harmonious effort of this 
sort that democracy will work, we can 
win the fight against those subversive 
ideologies which threaten us today.” 

Speaking in behalf of local union of 
the CIO, bargaining agent for Maytag 
production workers, W. K. Cuthbert 
praised the Maytag management for its 
aggressive and successful quest for mate- 
rials and component parts which go into 
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the manufacture of Maytags. “We em- 
ployees are grateful that the company 
has managed to keep its production lines 
working full time, whereas many other 
factories have had to close down for lack 
of supplies,” Mr. Cuthbert said. 

Supervisors were also praised for their 
part in stepping up production. Maytag 
has a management club, affiliated with 
the National Association of Foremen 
and its more than 200 members, who are 
striving to help maintain production 
schedules and keep up good employee 
relations. 

A clause in the Maytag contract with 
the union provides for a wage incentive 
system. This clause specifically states 
that the company and union are firmly 
committed to the principle that high 
wages can result only from high produc- 
tion. 


2. Systems Association to 
Form New Chapters 


TWO organizational meetings were held 
last month to establish an additional 
New York City chapter and a Newark, 
New Jersey chapter of the Systems and 
Procedures Association of America. The 
Association plans to form other chapters 





throughout the United States to meet the 
demand of the many individuals who are 
now requesting membership. 

The meetings were opened with an 
address by H. Kenneth Marks of J. K. 
Lasser & Company, national president, 
who explained the background of the 
Association, its aims and purposes. Mr. 
Marks pointed out that the Association 
was unique in that its activities were 
exclusively devoted to the special prob 
lems of systems and procedures men as 
compared with other organizations which 
encompass systems problems as only one 
of their many fields of endeavor. He 
further explained that the Association’s 
program revolved around the practical 
aspects of systems and procedures work 
which would “get things done” rather 
than purely technical and_ theoretical 
aspects. 

Mr. Marks stated that large numbers 
of inquiries had been received from al- 
most every major city in the country 
and that steps were being taken to co- 
ordinate all inquiries from these areas 
for the purpose of forming additional 
chapters where interest was shown in the 
Association’s program. 

Sidney Knight, of McKinsey & Com- 
pany, New York, is temporary chairman 
of the New York group; Robert S. 
Puder, of Puder and Puder, is temporary 
chairman of the Newark, New Jersey 
group. Inquiries may be addressed to the 
National Association, 1440 Broadway, 
New York. 


3. New Reservation Plan 
Adopted by Air Line 


THE United Air Lines recently in- 
creased by 50 per cent the number of 
reservations and ticketing transactions 
possible per hour on commuter flights 
through new procedures adopted for 
handling point-to-point air travel. The 
system, first placed in effect between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, will be 
extended soon to other segments of 
United’s system. 

Chief feature is faster service to the 
customer at ticket counters and a reduc- 
tion in passenger handling costs. 

The air-line patron who walks into 
United’s San Francisco office to buy a 
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ticket to Los Angeles goes to a counter 
position identified as “Los Angeles 
Reservations and Tickets.” The agent 
can issue a ticket immediately on a de- 
sired flight, or the most suitable alter- 


f nate, by glancing at a desk chart similar 
a to the availability boards in the com- ——- 
pany’s reservations office. This chart car- —————— 
ries up-to-the-minute information on all SS 
da Los Angeles flights, including  inter- — ; 
mediate flights. = 
ps . =a 
£ Tickets for the new commuter service et 
d are book-type, preprinted as to point of = 
origin and destination, with space for E 
. passenger’s name and _ contact. One 
>. : : ‘ 
coupon from the book is sent immediately 
y by pneumatic tube to the reservations 


office for its records. 
The new system eliminates the need for 





—_ 
ticket counter agents to telephone the 
reservations office to check or sell ad- 
he vance space. United found removing this 
re one task released considerable manpower 
to serve other types of travel requests. 
un It also enables switchboard operators to 
K. route more incoming calls to reservations ‘ : ; ; 
; ne A * . The man and the things with which he sur- 
it, sales positions for immediate attention, b ’ rounds hhaself, combine to create the fesiins 
he and cuts down the number of hold calls xecutive of confidence and respect which are the vital 


ir. and busy signals. elements in executive success. ““Y and E” Style- 

yn At Los Angeles, United is experiment- , Master steel Office Suites in Neutra-Tone Gray 
P * B a a I ° on éyzce eee stimulate an atmosphere of confidence in your 

re ing with a new facsimile machine de- office 

b- veloped by Western Union for relaying 

as ticketing information to the reservations 

ch office. ’ 

ne United has also made revisions in air- xecutive Your side of the “Y and E” desk is designed 


le port terminal boarding procedures de- to make your day easier. The efficient arrange- 
ment and precision construction make your 


Vs signed to improve performance of pas- f ti 
al senger handling at departure time. One ECLULVENESS... every move effortless and more productive. 


rk change is the substitution of destination 


er code letters for boarding numbers on the 

al passenger’s gate pass. The plan co- 
ordinates loading procedures within the 

FS passenger service station group, further 

- reducing the burden on_ reservations 

ry offices. 

O- 


as 4. Novel Stunt Helps to 


1e Emphasize Economy 
LEPRECHAUNS, gremlins, elves, and 


i sprites turned a fire drill into a near- Ask to see the "(2 [ D , ’ ” 
- riot at the W. J. Voit Rubber Corpora- 4 color Brochure olor * Eslgn : unction 
tion. At the clang of the alarm, 500 em- 


‘YY loyees marched out of the plant in Y WMAN © 

°y ile fashion. Six minutes in the A axp FRBE MFC. » 1042 Jay St., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
- bell clanged again and they all marched 
“ back. 

The pandemonium broke loose. From 
every crypt, corner, and cranny of the 
building tumbled a profusion of pennies. 

Pennies turned up in the molds, ma- 
chinery, assembly lines, chutes, packing 
cases, scales, desks, papers, and in every 











CLAR-O-TYPE cleans 7 
typewriter type, 
instantly. Economical. ‘ 
50¢. Non-inflammable. § 


, Order from your sta- 4 


























i es : ioner i 
of obscure and surprising place in the large one —— ' 
- 3-story Voit factory. i 
a No explanation for the phenomenon maaan sccanimeataaaes 
- was offered to its employees by the com- 
“ pany, but a company spokesman reported = _— 
, that the penny hunt was the beginning of REDUCE YOUR PRINTING BILLS! 
-n b Pos rent wash Produce smart advertising quickly and 
« a campaign to prevent waste. easily with LETTERGRAPH. Compact, 
f “We are going to demonstrate,” said PHONE PRIVACY portable Post Cord Printer duplicates 
uv - a ° _— — hand-writing, typing and drawings. 
Page Parker, vice president in charge of Office Quiet — Better Hearing Seanttais ann te teenies eateuh ehaat 
P sts a“ -A- ” ‘ ‘ ’ . 
™ production, “that a couple of million MD ry xy club, ofc. With secewaty supplies and 
" pennies can be saved each year by each tow A He Benny! “9 am sind ll _ 
aa . . . rife for catalog an 
worker’s more effective use of his time New “Wave-Filter” Cae cae © comew Seer 
.. , . Model intensifies your 
” and materials. Most of the thousands of i lbpmerreron gre <a HUES YOESR' CORPORATION 
dollars we can save are lying right under HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. ; 
a our noses.” 43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 1860 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
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Business in America is being increasingly regarded as a social institution with social 
responsibilities whose main objective is the greatest satisfaction of owners, employees, 
consumers, and the general public, Alvin E. Dodd, president of the American Manage- 
ment Association, recently told delegates to the International Management Congress 
in Sweden. Read this department to keep posted on developments in human relations 
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Employees Build Recreation Center 


This 40- by 75-foot outdoor recreation area at one end of 
The Arco Company of California, Ltd’s plant in Los Angeles, 
was developed by the company’s employees. They did all 
the construction work and landscaping. The company merely 
provided space and necessary materials and shrubbery. 

Office and plant employees use the park as an outdoor 
luncheon spot and for relaxation during rest periods. A 
ping-pong table and record players are available for their 


The recreation area has been dedicated to the memory of 
Arco employees who lost their lives in World War II. 








Personnel Benefits and Privileges 
Explained in Employee Handbook 


A 68-page handbook and il- 
lustrated guide, entitled You 
and Your Company, was mailed 
recently to more than 7,500 
employees of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. 

In addition to telling about 
the organization of the Phila- 
delphia Electric’s 66 depart- 
ments and divisions, the book- 
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let enumerates the various 
privileges accorded employees, 
ranging from medical services 
to membership in the company’s 
athletic association. Although 
many of the standard benefits 
provided for employees origi- 
nated before World War I, they 
are still considered modern in- 
novations in employee relations. 


Servel Workers Keep Posted on Company 
Policies Through Monthly News Letter 


Every month each employee 
of Servel, Inc., Evansville, In- 
diana, receives a letter at his 
home from his superintendent 
or department head, reporting 
news of current interest about 
the operations of his division 
or department as well as in- 
formation of general interest. 

Main objective of the news- 
letter program, President Louis 
Ruthenburg reports, is to ex- 
plain specific things which em- 
ployees have seen happen in 
their own department or divi- 
sion and to attempt to show 
them in each case what man- 
agement is doing to control or 
correct these conditions. 

The news letters also serve as 
a means to explain the im- 
mediate problems and objec- 
tives of management; and, so 


far as practical, to give em 
ployees advance information or 
at least an explanation of the 
thinking which lies behind vari- 
ous actions taken by manage- 
ment. 

The size and complexity of 
an organization like Servel, Mr. 
Ruthenburg states, makes it 
difficult for employees to see 
the relationship between their 
own efforts and the ultimate 
success of the company. Em- 
ployees tend to be separated 
from other parts of the plant 
and often get only fragmentary 
and sometimes distorted views 
of what is going on. 

Another function of the 
news letter, Mr. Ruthenburg 
explains, is to provide a play- 
by-play description of manage- 
ment at work. 


National Supply Company Announces 
Scholarship Plan for Employees 


To provide financial oppor- 
tunity for employees who de- 
sire to improve in their jobs 
and qualify for better positions, 
the National Supply Company 
recently announced a _ new 
scholarship plan. 

Under the plan, all full-time 
employees with 6 months of 
continuous service are eligible 
to participate. This includes 
employees in the company’s of- 
fices, sales divisions, six plants, 
and in its many retail stores. 

The company will refund 
one-half the tuition paid by an 
eligible employee upon. satis- 
factory completion of any 
course of study taken from an 


approved trade school, college, 
or by correspondence. Refunds 
will be made up to $100 per 
employee a year in any calen- 
dar year. 

Dr. B. E. Warden, educa- 
tional director of the company, 
said all courses of study must 
be approved in advance by an 
official of the company, as con- 
tributing to the best interest of 
the employee and the company. 

Veterans, eligible under the 
GI Bill for full tuition pay- 
ments, may participate in the 
scholarship plan after their 
payments for educational! 
courses from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration are exhausted. 
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Monthly Bulletins Boost Employee 
Relations at Young Radiator 


Although the human relations 
program at the Young Radia- 
tor Company, Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, was started only 8 months 
avo, it is already getting re- 
sults in building better em- 
ployee understanding of com- 
pany policies and opportuni- 
ties, according to D. P. Munro, 
director of personnel. 

In addition to its monthly 
house organ, Young Employee 
Vews, distributed to employees, 
customers, and representatives, 
last summer the company be- 
van issuing a series of monthly 
}-page pamphlets explaining 
company policies. For example, 
one of these pamphlets entitled 
New Ideas Pay Off, explains 
the company’s suggestion sys- 


tem, how to make suggestions, 
and why employees should par- 
ticipate in the program. An- 
other in the series, You Can 
Get Ahead, points out the op- 
portunities for advancement 
within the company by adding 
new skills and abilities plus a 
number of practical sugges- 
tions on the psychology of get- 
ting along well with fellow 
workers. 

You Are Important is an- 
other of these monthly mes- 
sages to employees that tackles 
the problem of absenteeism 
from the worker's point of view. 
Other titles in this series in- 
clude: As We Work Together, 
From Nothing Comes Nothing, 
and Responsibility. 


General Motors to Adopt New Group 
Insurance Plan for Employees 


C. E. Wilson, president of 
General Motors, announced re- 
cently that a new and substan- 
tially improved group insurance 
plan has been adopted and will 
he offered to employees in 
January 1948. The plan will 
add millions of dollars in bene- 
fits for General Motors men 
and women and will provide 
hetter protection to them and 
their families against total loss 
of income. 

In view of the wide partici- 
pation in the present plan it is 
anticipated that the new plan, 
which also applies to both 
salaried and hourly employees, 
will become effective February 
1, 1948, after the necessary en- 
rollment has been obtained. 

Eligible employees will re- 
tain a portion of their insur- 
ance after age 65 and no con- 
tributions will be required for 
this continuing insurance. Em- 
ployees leaving General Motors 
after age 60, who meet serv- 
ice requirements, are permitted 
to continue part of their life 
insurance until death. 

In addition, the life insur- 
ance protection and the sick- 
ness and accident coverage 
which General Motors em- 
ployees now have are substan- 
tially improved. Additional 
benefits are payable for death 
from accidental cause, and for 
certain severe nonfatal acci- 
dents, on or off the job. This 
extra payment may amount to 
as much as 50 per cent of the 
employee’s life insurance. 
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An important new feature of 
the General Motors plan pro- 
vides a monthly income for a 
specified period for longer 
service employees who are 
totally and permanently dis- 
abled before age 60. Any such 
totally and permanently dis- 
abled employee who has 15 or 
more years in the plan may 
have his group life insurance 
paid in 50 monthly install- 
ments, after which he remains 
insured for $500. 

The life insurance coverage 
provides amounts of insurance 
related to the employee’s in- 
come. This is based upon the 
principle that group life in- 
surance should provide income 
for the employee’s family dur- 
ing a period of readjustment. 
Under the new plan, the 
amount of an employee’s life 
insurance in nearly all cases is 
equal to at least a year’s base 
pay. In the case of nearly all 
hourly-rated employees _ this 
will mean larger amounts of 
life insurance than they have 
been able to obtain under the 
present policy. 

All employees will be able to 
get sickness and accident bene- 
fits for a longer maximum 
period than at present. 

The cost under the new plan 
will continue to be low. General 
Motors will contribute all of 
the net cost of the plan over 
and above the amount con- 
tributed by employees and will 
pay the entire cost of ad- 
ministering the plan. 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


“YOUNG EMPLOYEE NEWS” 


MONTHLY EMPLOYEE PUBLICATION 


.  S 
- i 
- . 
_ 
EMPLOYEE 
NEWS 


Published by and for YOUNG 
RADIATOR COMPANY Employees a. 


Distributed to Employees. 
Customers, Representatives 





Capres Moy Be Obtaned from 


Semper 
O.P. MUNRO. Director of industrial Relations ond Personnal 
YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 
|, WISCONSIN 


At Young Radiator Company, the monthly employee publication 


pictured here plus a series of 4-page pamphlets issued each month, 


play an important part in the human relations program it began 


8 months ago to promote better understanding among employees 


Moore Business Forms Uses Folder 
To Aid Visiting Salesmen 


H. P. Brown, vice president 
and general manager, Moore 
Business Forms, Inc., signs a 
statement which begins, “Wel- 
come, Mr. Salesman. Welcome 
to Moore Business Forms, Inc. 
Over the years you _ have 
brought us many valuable ideas 
which have helped us do a bet- 
ter job.” This statement ap- 
pears on the front page of a 
4-page folder, the purpose of 
which is to assist visiting sales- 
men in their contacts with the 
company at Niagara Falls, 
where several of its plants and 
administrative offices are 
situated. 

On page 2 is a brief descrip- 
tion of the company’s business, 
ending with the advice, “We 
ask all salesmen to see one of 
our purchasing agents first. If 
he finds you should talk to 
someone else, he will put you in 
contact with the proper per- 
son. 

Then follows a list of the 
company’s products, and a 
group of facts about the dif- 
ferent plants. For example, 
where to find rest rooms at 


Highland Avenue, Buffalo 
Avenue, and the administration 
building (also on Buffalo Ave- 
nue but a block or so distant 
from the Buffalo Avenue 
plant). 

Salesmen are welcome to use 
the telephone service provided 
for them to make other ap- 
pointments while waiting. 

On the back page is a map of 
Niagara Falls, showing the 
Moore plants and office, rail- 
road and bus stations, routes 
to nearby Buffalo, hotels, and 
other points of interest to sales- 
men. 

Officials of the company re- 
port that many salesmen have 
sent these folders to the firms 
they represent, suggesting a 
similar folder be used by their 
company for welcoming visiting 
salesmen. 

Moore Business Forms re- 
cently completed a new million- 
dollar plant at Denton, Texas. 


Other Moore plants are at 
Elmira, New York; Minnea- 


polis; Los Angeles; San Fran- 
cisco; Toronto; Montreal; Win- 
nipeg; and Vancouver. 








“HOW 
Should We Pay Our 
Salesmen?”’ 


Salary only? 
Commission only? 
Salary and commission? 
Bonus plan? 

Profit sharing? 


Every business executive who is 
seeking the right answer to this 
question will find helpful sugges- 
tions in the interesting pamphlet, 
“How to Select the Right Sales- 
men’s Compensation Plan.” It 
explains a relatively scientific 
formula which Business Research 
engineers have developed in set- 
ting up “tailor-made” plans for 
many companies over a period of 
25 years. Ask your secretary to 
send for a free copy. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 12AB, 79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 


Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 


(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 


3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 
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easiness TIPS 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





1271. THE FOUR “M’s” OF BUSI- 
NESS SUCCESS. This well-written 
booklet, authored by Norman Lewis, 


president of The Ridgway Company, ad- 
vertising agency, has many thought-pro- 
voking ideas of interest to businessmen. 
“Four basic factors enter into the de- 
velopment and success of any business. 
I call them the four ‘M’s’: Merchandise, 
Market, Money, and Man,” is the way he 
starts the booklet. Then he proceeds to 
outline these four factors, one by one. 


7 * * 


SLIDEFILMS AND MOTION 
PICTURES TO HELP INSTRUC- 
TORS. Produced by the Jam Handy 
Organization, this 32-page, indexed cata- 
log is designed to help instructors select 
visual aids to meet their requirements. 
It is divided into three parts: Discus- 
sional slidefilms, sound slidefilms, and 
‘16mm. sound motion pictures, which 
cover such subjects as elementary and 
secondary science, automotive shop, 
mathematics, foreman training, industrial 
safety training, etc. 


1272. 


* * * 


1273. PRODUCTION CONTROL IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
“Production control is the coordination 
of men with materials, machines, and 
other factory facilities to produce 
goods,” the foreword begins. And the re- 
mainder of the 48 pages in this booklet 
tell how, by pictures and examples, the 
Remington Rand punched-card methods 
make it possible to achieve the best re- 
sults in production control at the lowest 
cost. 
* * * 

1274. NOW AVAILABLE IN PLAS- 
TICS. This 4-page brochure, printed in 
full color, pictures 12 styles of the Seng- 
busch HP-6 “capillary action” Handi- 
pen desk sets. Each set is shown in some 
of the actual colors or color combina- 
tions of plastic in which it is available, 
as well as the walnut and hard-rubber 
bases—in color. 











1275. 


FORGING AHEAD IN BUSI 
NESS. The Alexander Hamilton Insti 
tute presents the idea behind its organi 
zation in a most interesting 64-page book 
It tells how its business courses can hel) 
businessmen, and excerpts tell of benefits 
many well-known executives have derived 
from them. The first pages list authors, 
collaborators, and writers of lectures. 
* * * 

1276. PROTECT YOUR PROFITS. Ap 
plications of continuous forms systems in 
all business departments, to bring about 
savings, is the subject of this 16-page 
booklet from the Autographic Register 
Company. The first inside page lists de 
partments such as accounting, purchas- 
ing, production, sales, etc., where these 
record-keeping systems can cut costs 
The other pages go into detail, illustrat 
ing forms in operation, protecting profits 
for large and small companies. 


* * * 


1277. GUARANTEED TO STOP VI 
BRATION OF YOUR TABULATING 
MACHINES. A circular on Sountro! 
Vibration Mounts pictures how thes« 
devices may be attached to tabulating 
machines—and other business machines- 
to check vibration, reduce office noise, 
and save wear and tear on machines. Dis 
tributed by Jardin Associates, Inc. 
. * * 

1278. TRUST AGREEMENT. With 
more and more companies expressing an 
interest in profit-sharing plans to add 
work incentives for employees and re 
duce labor turnover, this booklet should 
prove helpful. It is the Chicago Title & 
Trust Company’s profit-sharing trust 
agreement. amended January 1, 1947. 
Any company considering an employee 
retirement plan will want a copy. 


* * * 


1279. YOU AND YOUR RAILROADS. 
Whether or not you shipped any railroad 
freight or received any, this booklet 
shows that 10 tons of freight were hauled 
an average of over 420 miles for you and 
each person in the United States. Much 
data on conditions in the railroad in- 
dustry are given in this 24-page booklet 
from the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Information should prove of in- 
terest to users of railroad transportation 
and investors alike. 


* * * 


12710. STREAMLINE YOUR COPY- 
ING WITH PHOTOCOPYING. Al- 
though this 20-page booklet of American 
Photocopy Equipment Company was 
mentioned in this department several 
years ago, it contains much helpful in- 
formation on the what and how of the 
Apeco, and we felt readers would like to 
have it called to their attention again. 
The booklet points out how this method 
may expedite work in every department. 


* * * 


12711. NEW STURGIS STENOG- 
RAPHERS’ POSTURE CHAIRS. 
Three of The Sturgis Posture Chair Com- 
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STORAGE BOXES 


KEEPERS ... féudere 


Your inactive records are safe, easy 
to find, instantly accessible in low 
cost Liberty Storage Boxes. Pat- 
ented closing method keeps out 
dust and damp, permits instant 
opening or closing. 

Liberty's 23 stock sizes fit almost 
every commercial or bank form. 
Finest quality corrugated jute 
board is almost indestructible. 
Over 83,000 satisfied users since 
1918. 

Sold by leading stationers everywhere 
Write for free suggestion-packed 
Manual of Record Storage Practice. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Dept. 1210, 720 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 








we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 





Compact, ec safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 44” to 
°3”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service. 





a»—> WITHOUT OBLIGATION <~<«« 


Any sample submitted will be shredded to your 
Specification and returned, Without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


December 1947 





pany’s chairs for stenographers, de- 
signed for all-day-long comfort, are 
shown in this folder. They are the Smile- 
master, the Sophisticate, and the Stand- 
ard, All specifications as to size, adjust- 
ments, construction, etc. are given, as 
well as prices and colors available, 


* * . 


12712. MAKE YOUR PHONE AS PRI 
VATE AS A BOOTH. A circular on the 
new model Hush-A-Phone tells how this 
device offers privacy for telephone con- 
versations and cuts down on office noise. 
Price, size, 
given. 


and models available are 


* * * 


12713. YOUR HANDY HELPER, The 
latest edition of this guidebook for ship- 
ping rooms from Diagraph-Bradley In- 
dustries includes correct export packag 
ing procedure, rules and regulations on 
marking for both export and domestic 
markets, and other needs to help the 
shipping department function efficiently 


12714. REPLACEABLE TYPE AIR 
FILTERS. This is bulletin No. 210 from 
the American Air Filter Company, and 
shows salient features of the Throway, 
Type G Drifilter, and Renu-Vent filters 
how they should be used, when,. and 
why, for selective air filtration. Engineer- 
ing and installation data are included. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
letterhead, mail to the 
Editor, AMEericaANn Business, 4660 Ravens- 


company and 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


* * * 


1271. The Ridgway Co., Inc, 1901 
Locust St., St. Louis 3. 
1272. Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 


Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

3. Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating 
Machines Div., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 

. Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 
Co., 2222 W. Clybourn St., Mil- 
waukee 3. 


1275. Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Inc., 71 W. 23rd, New York 10. 
1276. Autographic Register Co., 215 


Seventh, Hoboken, N. J. 

. Jardin Associates, Inc., 75 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7. 

. Chicago Title & Trust Co., 69 
W. Washington, Chicago 2. 

. Association of American 
roads, Transportation 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Rail- 


Bldg., 


12710. American Photocopy Equipment 
Co., 2849 N. Clark, Chicago 14. 
12711. The Sturgis Posture Chair Co., 


Sturgis, Mich. 
2. Hush-A-Phone Corp., 43 W. 16th, 
New York. 


12713. Diagraph-Bradley Industries, Inc., 
3755 Forest Park Blvd., St. 
Louis 8. 

12714. American Air Filter Co., Inc., 


Louisville 8, Ky. 
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Getting your sights on a fast- 
moving target like today’s costs 
is no longer a one- or two-man 
job. It takes the coordination of 
many difference factors to bring 
costs down in any business, 

That’s one important job the 
Morton Suggestion System is 
doing right now for thousands 
of organizations similar to your 
own. With the Morton System, 
the collective thinking ability and 
ideas of all your employees are 
brought to bear on your problems. 
With the information the Morton 
System produces on better ways 
of doing things, methods of sav- 
ing time, labor and materials, 
of simplifying paper work, etc., 
you'll be able to score bulls-eyes 
on most cost factors. 

It costs nothing to get details 
on this experience-backed busi- 
ness tool. Write today for the 
facts about the Morton Sugges- 
tion System as they apply 







to your business, 


SUGGESTION SYSTEM 
"DIVISION 





5127 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Make Your 
ANNUAL REPORT 


d 
NARRATIVE STORY 


Wrap a bright, interesting 
tale of your year’s prog- 
ress and achievements 
around the dull statistics 
of the balance sheets. 


For stockholders, yes: and 
for employees and cus- 
tomers too, and the leaders 
of the community. It’s 
good public relations, good 
basic sales promotion. 


Writing fee $1,000 for aver- 
age 6-week period to do 
research and complete 
script. Assignment times 
open: Dec. 1—Jan. 15 and 
March 1—April 15 only. 





BOX (271 
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Fe ae 


END ALL “WRAPS” 
PROBLEMS 

Valet Costumers and 
Racks keep clothing “‘in 

ress,’ aired on spaced 

angers, and hats on ven- 
tilated shelves. Save floor 
space—accommodate 3 
persons per sq. ft. Fit in 
anywhere. Lifetime weld- 
ed construction. 

Locker Rack (illust rat- 
ed) combines “Valet” effi- 
ciency with individuallock 
box. 5 ft unit serves 12. 





Write for 

Bulletin 

No. H-22 

VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Coat Rack People” 

624 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, U. S. A. 





Cramer Posture Cramer Dealers 


Chairs in use Everywhere 
all over the Your inquiries 
world. are invited 
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Cramer manufactures a chair for 
every seated worker. Over 60 
models plus special designs to 
fit individual needs. 











(Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1211 Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 
















SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. By 
Frederick Winslow Taylor. This is the 
granddaddy of all the efficiency books. 
It is a new- one-column edition of several 
of Mr. Taylor’s older books, the first of 
which was published in 1911. Mr. Taylor 
was the first scientist who published 
work on experiments in helping people 
to work more efficiently. While all of his 
books are largely concerned with fac- 
tory and shop management, the prin- 
ciples of time-and-motion study apply to 
every type of work. Any man interested 
in doing more work with fewer motions, 
whether he be an executive interested in 
conserving his own time, or a manager 
interested in speeding production, will 
find this a most authoritative guide. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
this book is Mr. Taylor’s testimony be- 
fore a special committee of the House of 
Representatives which convened in Jan- 
uary 1912 to probe Mr. Taylor’s system 
of management. It will be remembered 
that many people thought the Taylor 
system (he objected to this name for it, 
but it was inevitable that his work 
should be termed as the Taylor system) 
was a brutal speed-up plan which would 
turn contented workers into slaves. He 
was the first or at least one of the first 
scientists to understand the worker at- 
titude toward increased production, and 
to attempt to show the worker that his 
attitude was wrong. Out of Mr. Taylor’s 
work grew practically all of the time- 
and-motion study techniques, bonus and 
incentive systems, and the whole modern 
production technique in such wide use 
today. Yet even after many years there 
still remains a tremendous amount of 
work to be done in educating workers to 


‘believe that increased production helps 


them as much as it helps the employer. 
Harper & Brothers. $5.00. 


PATTERNS OF UNION-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS. By Frederick H. 
Harbison and Robert Dubin. Both these 
authors are on the staff of the University 
of Chicago. The book’s chief interest is 
the careful analysis of the labor relations 
situation at Studebaker in South Bend. 
This company employs better than 12,000 
workers and has never had a major 
strike in its company history. No au- 
thorized work stoppage against Stude- 
baker has been called in the years of col- 
lective bargaining by Local 5 UAW- 
CIO or its predecessor. The company’s 
labor relations have been called “glass 
smooth.” While there are many stabiliz- 
ing factors in South Bend, an unusually 
conservative city, it seems the manage- 
ment’s policy toward labor has been in a 
great measure responsible for the com- 
pany’s good labor relations, and for this 
reason a study of this report ought to be 
helpful to anybody interested in preserv- 
ing labor-management peace. Science Re- 
search Associates. $3.75. 
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Send for This New 
1200-page Guide to 
Better Employee 
Relations... 











THE SECOND EDITION 
OF THE DARTNELL 


INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


A complete practical guide to em- 
ployee relations methods, policies, and 
practices. Ten thousand companies 
bought the first edition. Now the second 
enlarged revised edition is ready. It 
brings you the latest facts on every 
aspect of employee relations based on 
case studies in hundreds of plants. 


Fully illustrated, quoting company 
names, written in factual report style, 
this Handbook is indispensable to the 
executive in your company responsible 
for industrial and labor relations. 


1200 Pages - 5 by 8 Inches 
Leatherette - Indexed 


Profit-Sharing Labor Supply 
Training Methods Labor Contracts 
Upgrading Plans Suggestion Systems 
Music at Work Vacation Policies 
Credit Unions Nutrition Programs 
Foremen Programs Dept. Organization 
Grievances Women in Industry 
Labor Disputes Job Qualifications 
Meeting Films Employment Records 
Induction Plans Plant “Open House” 
Turnover Rates Wage Administration 
Safety Programs Plant Lunchrooms 
Attitude Surveys 
Aptitude Tests 
Merit Rating 
House Organs 
Recreation Plans 
Morale-Building 
Employee Reports 


PRICE 


$10.00 


A DARTNELL BUSINESS BOOK 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Send on approval a copy of the 
Dartnell INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS HANDBOOK. Your bill for 
$10.00 will be okayed or book re- 
turned in ten days. Bill company. 2 
per cent added to Illinois orders. 


Name.................. = 
Position _ 
Company 

Street 


City ‘ Zone. State... 

0 If $10.00 check attached we will 
imprint your name in gold on 
your Handbook. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 











Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—$25,000 


This thoroughly organized confidential serv- | 
ice of 37 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS. Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED. Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








New & Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, Box 552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Printing 





LABELS, ADVERTISING STICKERS. Free 
folder and samples. IMPRINT, Emporia, Kans. 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 





Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 


501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 





|| See Nour Guide Tabs 





Labels—All Kinds 





LUW PRICES . QUICK SERVICE . HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE am ENGRAVED eee ROLL eee 


TOMPHINS sézvice 
3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA. 34, PA 










CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in ap- 
plications for positions as salesmen. 
A four-page form embodying the best 
features of many forms. 81x11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Account 
Forms; Automobile Expense Books; 
Auto Expense Blanks; Salesmen’s 
Reference Forms. 
Write for FREE Samples 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 








WHERE TO BUY IT 








Steel Guide Tabs 








Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
Dermit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Seld by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 

Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 612, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








SAMPLES 
FREE 









Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
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HILFE business feels confident there will be 

no reimposition of wartime controls, it is 
a bit jittery. Even voluntary rationing and al- 
location of raw materials could make hash out 
of our carefully laid plans for 1948. The very 
threat of controls on wages and prices, as 
Senator Pepper advocates, starts hoarding, 
and tends to make all-out controls necessary. 
Perhaps the Senator has that in mind. But 
even with the jitters, business continues to 
break records and set all-time highs. These are 
mostly dollar highs. Unit volume is off some, 
due to holding back high-ticket merchandise 
in the belief steel will be allocated. On the 
bearish side, a decline in new orders is reported 
and some economists expect a break in U.S. 
prices early next year. However these econo- 
mists have been wrong before. The belief held 
earlier in the year that lower prices were just 
around the corner has given way to the convic- 
tion prices will go higher before they go lower. 
You see this trend in the building boom which 
is now well under way, after marking time this 
spring. People have money in their pockets 
and they want to hear it jingle. They have out- 
grown the fear of losing their jobs. So we come 
to the threshold of a new year with business 
zooming along, with hopes high. 


Minimum Wages 

The crystal gazers in Washington are pre- 
dicting that it won’t be long until minimum 
wage rates under the Wage and Hours Act 
will be upped to 65 cents an hour. Secretary 
Schwellenbach wants them set at 75 cents. “I 
believe,” he told a Congressional Committee, 
“that increasing the minimum wage will in- 
crease the productivity of the individual plant. 
Experience already gained under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act has demonstrated that 
the minimum wage supplied an important 
economic incentive to management-made 
changes which increased productivity. It is im- 
portant to remember that employers who pay 
less than 75 cents an hour cannot, on the whole, 
be expected to be in the forefront of progres- 
sive management and fully acquainted with 
the best of modern techniques. Our experience 
under the Wage and Hour Law has been that 
many of the employers who pay the lowest 
wages are far behind their colleagues in tech- 
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nology, worker training, management methods 
and even such elementary matters as proper 
bookkeeping.” For once, the Secretary is right. 
High wages do bring improved methods of 
operation, better training and supervision, and 
better tools and methods. That is just simple 
arithmetic. But it is a mistake to think, as Phil 
Murray does, that you can keep on raising 
wages indefinitely, and absorb the increased 
costs through better methods and better man- 
agement. A rubber band will stretch just so far 
before it snaps. It should be evident, even to 
the Secretary of Labor, by this time, that 
higher wages are higher prices—higher prices 
for labor. Price increases may be slowed down 
by better management. But wage increases 
eventually find their way into prices. If we 
want more inflation there is no better way to 
get it than to tamper with the minimum wages. 


Trade Practice Codes 


The recent complaint which the Federal 
Trade Commission issued against Phileo dumb- 
founded businessmen. Without passing on the 
merits of the matter, or the alleged break- 
ing of a voluntary trade practice code, the 
press release was worded to give the impression 
that business was a racket and the people could 
thank the good Lord they had the Federal 
Trade Commission to protect them from it. 
One would almost think there was somebody 
on the Federal Trade Commission writing 
press releases deliberately aimed at private 
enterprise. Isn’t it about time to call a halt to 
the politically inspired tactics of the Federal 
Trade Commission? It functions both as prose- 
cutor and judge. Through its system of press 
releases it can crucify any businessman who 
does not toe the mark. Is that sort of thing 
what we want in America? Even if trade prac- 
tice codes benefit a few industries busily en- 
gaged in cutting each other’s throats, history 
throughout the ages shows that once a bureau- 
cratic government gets its head in the door, it 
isn’t long before its elongated fanny is in, too. 
The income tax is a good example. It started 
at 1 per cent. Look at it now! Is it too much to 
hope that when Congress has cleared its decks 
of must legislation, it will turn to the FTC and 
give it the same dose of salts it gave to the 


National Labor Relations Board ?—J. C. A. 
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“PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION GIVES US 


irlioht Inventory Control f~ 






Exclusive Standard Register 
“Paperwork Simplification” cuts costs in 
every phase of business operation! 


“Paperwork Simplification” lifts the 
writing and handling of business 
forms from a costly office function 
into an efficient force that reduces 
your overall cost of doing business! 


Because “Paperwork Simplification” 
slashes the cost and effort of writing 
and handling forms, you get startling 
savings in office overhead and im- 
proved employee morale. But most 
important, “Paperwork Simplifica- 
tion” gives you accurate, tighter con- 
trol of all departments. Think what 
this means! Reduction of scrap, 
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adopted ‘Paperwork Simplifi- 
» na lere . 
* cation’ in order to coordinate 


a new production system with 


changing market conditions. Result: sav- 
ings of over $20,000 in man-hours; plus 
complete control of shipments, elimina- 


tion of errors, waste, delay in production. 





errors, delays in production. Im- 
proved quality control of product. 
There’s almost no limit to the benefits 
and savings! 

“Paperwork Simplification” is devel- 
oped by a careful analysis of your 
forms writing and handling by Stand- 
ard Register specialists using exclu- 
sive techniques. As a result of this 
study, and reference to Standard Reg- 
ister’s vast storehouse of experience, 
changes in your paperwork are sug- 
gested. Operations may be combined, 
eliminated, or simplified. Next. a 


special, marginally-punched, continu- 
ous form is designed, produced, and 
guaranteed to meet top standards of 
precision, quality and efficiency. 

No other company has the vast exper- 
ience nor the almost unbelievable 
manufacturing skill to develop “Pa- 
perwork Simplification” and make it 
work. That’s why the demand for 
Standard Register “Paperwork Sim- 
plification” is so tremendous today! 
The Standard Register Company, 
612 Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard 
Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, Cali- 
fornia. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, 
Ottawa. Great Britain: W. H. Smith 
& Son, Ltd., London. 


Standard Register 


MANUFACTURER OF RECORD SYSTEMS OF CONTROL FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Bring Your Forms Up to Standard 





.... to give up and go 
if it kills ee eee 
to stay al home and 


be a sad sack fo her.... 


Mister, that’s 


Neues Oe — 


But when you ve 


OFFICE OVERLOADS 
in CALCULATING 


in TRANSCRIBING 


/ E 
"t Hal is Our Worry! 


You see, more than 1500 great corporations and 
utilities load their OVERLOADS on OUR shoul- 
ders. So could you! 


They think of us always as a branch office of 
theirs; send their peaks and sudden overloads to 
us...and forget them. You could, too. 


They call us for... computation of modern in- 
ventories using today’s costs and values; for the prep- 
aration of budgets; compiling sales by products, by 
departments, seasonal sales, sales of leaders, sales 
by salesmen, by territories . . . . use us for breaking 
down QUESTIONNAIRES, sifting out ALL facts 


....use us for TYPING ... etc., etc. So could you! 


They keep lean, competent, economical depart- 
ments; don’t need to carry surplus personnel; never 
load overloads on smart shoulders already Joaded; 
never need to sidetrack routine accounting or typ- 
ing. They call us! You’d do it, too! 

Ask for complete information. Tell us of your 
overloads. We’ll mail information, or gladly come 
to see you 


POR UMAN ......- 


WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, RANdolph 8250 


WORKMAN SERVICE CO. of MINNESOTA 
125 S. Third Street, Minneapolis 1, Main 8512 


WORKMAN SERVICE CO. of CALIFORNIA 
620 S. Main Street, Los Angeles 14, Trinity 7855 





